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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


** There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
Shaks. J. Cesar 


Ir is a common remark, that every age has its own Litera- 
ture. The peculiar form or fashion which Literature exhibits 
in one age, is found to be wholly unlike that which character- 
izes it in another. Appearing at one time in the costume of the 
Drama, the Essay, or Political Satire, it partakes strongly of 
the character of the age, to be succeeded in turn by another 
and more popular species of intellectual effort. The chanzos 
and sirventes of the tenth century, the Romances of the Cid, and 
the Essays of the age of Anne, are striking illustrations of this 
truth. Poetry and Tidecoghe-~the spontaneous outflow of the 
human heart—and the analysis of the mental constitution, are 
the characteristics of Literature in different ages. The age of 
Chaucer was poetic in its character—the elements of Poetry 
were within and without it; that of Pope, highly philosophic— 
and even poets became philosophers. In short, Literature, 
whether in form or substance, in style or feature, must be con- 
sidered as periodical in its character. 

It cannot be denied, that within a few years a remarkable 
change has taken place in the character of English, and espe- 
cially Continental Literature. The sober productions of the 
seventeenth century—the volumes of Sherlock and Tillotson, of 
Bacon and Clarendon, have been thrown aside with the venera- 
ble customs of that period, and in their stead have been substi- 
tuted the popular journals and miscellanies of the day. Litera- 
ture, dofing for a while the antique court dress of an earlier 
period, the muffs and taffetas of the age of Elizabeth, has as- 
sumed a lighter costume, and one more adapted to the character 
of the age. The grave discussion of doctrinal points in science 
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or theology, the reports of adjudged cases, and the decisions of 
the Bench, have given way to a more popular and pleasing style 
of address, and one which comports more with the spirit-stirring 
character of the times. Reviews and Miscellanies, Pamphlets 
and Newspaper Periodicals, are the Literature of the day, and 
Periodical Literature is the sole arbiter in the field of literary 
mind. Polities, law, religion, all are made subservient to its 
interests, and the English Radical finds it convenient to pin his 
political faith to the sleeves of the Westminster Review, while 
the Dublin Review advocates the political principles of Daniel 
O’Connel. Such are only a few of the changes which have 
taken place, within a comparatively short period, in the depart- 
ment of English Literature. 

On the Continent, the change is not less remarkable. Paris 
has her Moniteurs and Gazettes, and in the metropolis the rage 
for Literary Journalism is actually surprising. Indeed, the lat- 
ter may be called the vice of Parisian society. Germany is 
undoubtedly the book-publishing nation of Europe; yet even 
here, the love of Literary Journalism has never been carried 
farther than in /a belle France. A striking illustration of this 
latter peculiarity, may be seen in the * L’ Ecole des Journalistes” 
of Madame de Girardin—a play designed to exhibit the practi- 
cal effects of this species of literary Machiavelism. Germany 
also has her Periodical Literature, as a specimen of which we 
may cite the “ Allgemeine Zeitung” of Baron Cotta, who is said 
to be the proprietor also of six literary periodicals of high stand- 
ing, beside owning “the copy right of all the works of Géthe, 
Schiller, Herder, and Uhland.” At the same time, it must be 
observed, that the influence of periodical criticism on the char- 
acter of Continental Literature, generally, is not so apparent here 
as in the columns of the English Reviews—the faithful types and 
shadows of the German School ot Rationalism. A slight peru- 
sal of these latter productions of the English periodical press, 
will show a leaning to the Transcendental philosophy, which, 
dimly shadowed forth in the writings of Coleridge, receives its 
complete manifestation in the works of Géthe and Schiller. 

Nor are these facts an anomaly. The history of Literature, 
in all ages of the world, presents the same truth. The simplest 
example, perhaps, of progression and retrogression, is the ebb 
and flow of the tide. Literature, too, has its times and seasons, its 
ebb and flow, which, like the changes of the tide, are governed by 
fixed and unalterable laws. We may not, indeed, recognize the 
presence of such laws, yet their existence is proved by the tes- 
timony of facts, as well as the analogy of nature. They show 
that there is an agency at work, powerfully, yet subtilly, in 
bringing about the changes which we behold, and in establishing 
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their periodical return. Historians have everywhere recog- 
nized certain distinct eras in the history of Literature, marked 
by extraordinary eflorts in the various departments of the hu- 
man mind. The ages of Pericles and Augustus—the era of the 
Italian Republics, and the Augustan period of English Litera- 
ture, have long been pointed out as such epochs—* landmarks 
on the waste of time,” to mark the progress of the mind to per- 
fection. Even now we survey the phenomenon of their literary 
achievements, with mingled emotions of admiration and regret 
—admiration, at the heights of fame which they successively 
reached—regret, at the suddenness of their fall—the capital of 
the desert, now bathed in sunlight, now shrouded in intermittent 
darkness! The era of the Italian Literature was indeed a splen- 
did conception—a brilliant chapter in the history of the human 
mind—the age of Dante and Tasso, of Ariosto and Petrarch ! 


—— * Di stelle immortali aurea corona.” 


Yet a century scarcely elapsed, ere its light went out like that 
of its sister stars, leaving a blank in the intellectual creation ! 
What shall we gather from these facts, but that Literature, 
the history of the progress of the human mind, like the ages 
which it represents, is periodical in its character ! 

The early ages of the world have been called its spring time— 


the period in which were sown all those seeds of science and 
learning, which were afterward to spring up and bear fruit. 
Poetry, painting, in short all the arts of imitation, have been 
referred to this era, while philosophy and the sister sciences 
have been assigned to a later age. It is thus that many writers, 
referring to the ages collectively, what is only true of them in- 
dividually, have attempted to explain the progress of Literature 
itself, and on a frail foundation to erect the superstructure of a 
false science. Macauley calls Poetry the offspring of the early 
ages of the world—philosophy its after product. Homer, it 
has been said, sung when Bacon was unknown, and the Prin- 
cipia by many ages succeeded the Iliad. The praises of Virgil 
have been chanted ad nauseam, while mankind seem to forget 
that there was once such a person as Torquato Tasso. In short, 
the notion that the progress of Literature is from Poetry to Phi- 
losophy, from the ideal to the real, would seem thus far to pass 
unchallenged in the literary world. 

The true idea of Literature, and that which must strike 
every reflecting man, is that it is the history of the progress 
of the human mind. Any other hypothesis than this must be 
as irrational in theory as it is absurd in practice. Literature 
is not, as would seem to be argued, a mere abstract principle— 
a conception of the mind, uninfluenced by the laws which 
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regulate other existences, but the history of the progress of the 
human mind, in its various circumstances. Newton, it has been 
said, found the key that unlocked the universe, and thus, this 
principle, rightly applied, may go far to explain the problem be- 
fore us. ‘The mind we know ts influenced by the character of 
the circumstances in which it is placed—it takes its coloring 
from the scenes with which it is conversant, and is vigorous or 
inactive, joyous or sad, as suits the varied nature of the scene. 
The difference in soil or climate, physically considered, shall 
render different nations timid or warlike, vigorous or indolent. 
The difference in education shall produce a still more powerful 
effect, and elevate one to the highest, while it degrades the other 
to the lowest ranks of civilized being. How great, then, we re- 
mark, in individual instances, must be the lien of the age, 
upon the Literature of the age! At the same time, it must be 
contessed, as in the former instances, that the difference consists 
less in matter than in manner, in substance than in feature. The 
ground-work of Literature will not be changed ; its form must 
and will doubtless undergo many modifications. T hus, if one 
age is poetic in its character, Literature will exhibit the same 
tendency ; if philosophic, Philosophy will be its characteristic 
in the same degree. Nor do we, with Macauley, consider Po- 
etry and Philosophy as two diflerent attributes ; the one the as- 
cendancy of the imaginative, the other that of the reflective 
faculty, and as such the offspring of different ages of the world. 
On the contrary, we hold with Carlyle, that Poetry is the only 
“eternal truth,” and that Philosophy itself has no surer basis of 
support. Nay, to qualify our assertion, they are not so much 
different truths, as different forms of the same truth, eternal as 
the being of the mind itself, and as such independent of times 
and circumstances. The Poet is confined to no age, but in 
every age of the world will there arise Poets who will breathe 
back the strains of its infancy, and renew its childhood and 
youth. He is confined to no age, but whenever he does appear, 
the world shall know of his coming; his strains shall resound 
in cottage and hall—their vibrations be felt from heart to heart. 
Literature is indeed progressive in its character, but not in the 
sense of progress without interruption—its progress is rather 
that of the tide, the reflex influence of which but serves to ac- 
celerate its motion. It has its times and seasons, its succession 
of summer and winter, but not that of a winter which knows 


** No second spring :”— 


its course rather is an illustration of the divine command, “ while 
the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold and heat, 
summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease.” 
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Again, “In the progress of Literature,” says a writer, * it 
would almost seem a fixed law, that an age of vigorous original 
writing, and an age of imitation and repetition, should regularly 
follow each other.” A frequent explanation of this fact—tor 
such it is in the history of Literature—is sought in the opera- 
tion of a principle, common to our nature, of attempting to 
imitate beauties or defects in others, which are observed to 
have made an extraordinary impression on the public mind. 
Writers, it is said, whose names have been for a long time be- 
fore the public, create thereby an artificial standard of taste, 
prejudicial to the health of the public mind, and deleterious to 
the best interests of Literature. The celebrity of a Byron and 
a Scott becomes thus injurious, rather than beneficial in its ten- 
dency, by creating a species of emulation entirely hostile to the 
first principles of literary taste. The literary Parnassus is thus 
filled with a crowd of imitators—songsters who attempt to ri- 
val the notes of other birds, without a particle of their sweet- 
ness. Be this as it may, our object at present is not with the 
explanation, but with the fact itself, and this we deem impor- 
tant in its bearings on the subject before us. It brings to light 
the operations of a law powerful in its influence on the charac- 
ter of Literature, rendering one age original, another imitative 
in its tendency, and thereby producing that diversity of appear- 
ance which characterizes the Literature of different periods. 
The preceding age was imitative in its character, formed after 
the model of existing institutions; our own is distinguished by 
a striking degree of originality, manifested in Literature as in 
every department of intellectual effort. ‘The active and enter- 
prising spirit of the age demands a vigorous and original Lite- 
rature, and it is found in our periodical journals, the best index 
of the spirit-stirring character of the times. 

Thus, then, to bring our desultory remarks to a close, we 
come to the true explanation of the periodical character of Con- 
tinental Literature. It is found in the influence of the age on 
the character of Literature. The age is original, we may add, 
philosophic in its character, and periodical criticism, as a natural 
consequence, takes the lead in the department of letters. Not, 
indeed, that this is the exclusive cause of the phenomenon be- 
fore us; other causes may indeed enter into the account of our 
estimate ; still it may fairly be claimed as the principal agent in 
effecting the changes above mentioned. As such it is worthy 
of remark, not only as throwing a degree of light on the chan- 
ges themselves, but also as tending to develop, in no doubtful 
degree, the true Philosophy of Literature. 

A word, in conclusion, in respect to the practical bearings of 
our subject. The investigations into which we have been led, 
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have shown that there is something in the character of the age 

sculiarly adapted to the cultivation of Periodical Literature. 
T'o the scholar, then, the American scholar, the question comes 
up with peculiar emphasis, How shall I best promote the cause 
of Literature in my country! Shall it be by a vain attempt at 
individual en Pg the results of which, so far from being 
appreciated by the os mind, shall not even be productive of 
versonal benefit, or by a bold and vigorous stand in the cause of 
’eriodical Literature, to advance emphatically the interests of 
Literature generally in our country ! The answer would seem 
to be one and the same—Periodical Literature, as embracing 
the Literature of the age, demands and should receive the sup- 
port of Men of Letters in our institutions. Those talents which 
now, by a perverted abuse of their exercise, are rendered worse 
than useless to their possessors, should be turned into the proper 
channel, and thus the whole energies of the nation be fully and 
entirely developed. The circumstances of the age—the condi- 
tion of Literature itself—the collected wisdom of the past, re- 
iterate the demand. It tells us that the only hold upon the na- 
tional mind at present, lies in the operation of Periodical Lite- 
rature—its power to influence the public mind and mould it at its 
will. Who, then, with such an engine in his hands, but will en- 
deavor to wield its influence with such effect, as to tell benefi- 
cially on the future interests of Literature in our country ? 

The Literature of our country, for some time to come, must 
be Periodical Literature. We are a nation composed of vari- 
ous materials—the “drift wood,” it has been said, “ of all na- 
tions,” and as such it is not to be expected that we should har- 
monize altogether in our interests and institutions. As far as 
this harmony has been preserved, it has been rather in regard 
to civil than literary purposes. Our attention, thus far, has Sao 
occupied in laying the foundation of our political institutions, in 
providing for ourselves security at home and abroad, and in 
secking to perpetuate our national existence. Letters, as a gen- 
eral thing, have not formed the ground-work of our institutions, 
nor entered into our designs of national improvement. Those 
refinements, especially in Literature, which have marked the 
history of other nations, are not ours at present, nor can we ex- 
pect them for some time to come. What, then, is left us, but to 
copy the ideas and sentiments of other nations, to recast them 
in a fairer and more permanent mould? On our Periodical Lit- 
erature, —" must we rely, for the accomplishment of so 
— a design—the establishment of a permanent National 

iterature, 

To this, then, let our energies be directed. The time for ac- 
tion on this point is fast passing away. While we delay, the 
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difliculties to its accomplishment are hourly increasing. The 
tide of emigration, which sets in upon our shores, is but a stream- 
let in comparison with that deeper tide of moral degradation, 
which threatens to deluge our institutions in its embrace. Let 
all, then, at once rouse themselves, in endeavors to breast the 
tide, and, if possible, to turn back the current upon itself, re- 
membering the motto of the Poet— 


** Neque enun consistere flamen, 
Nee levis hora potest ; sed ut unda impellitur unda, 
Urgeturque pnor venient, urgetque prorem ; 
Tempora sic fugiunt pariter, pariterque sequuntur 


Et nova sunt semper.” 


THE FAREWELL. 


1 sroop beside her couch—her hand in mine.— 

Ali! she was beautilul, as beauty’s sell 

She bade a sad, a long, a last adwu, 

To each loved form that hung around her side ; 

And, as her parents, relatives, and frends, 

Stood shedding tears of anguish at the loss 

Of one so dear, so gentle, so beloved, 

She seemed, in thought, to chide them for thew grel,— 

As if the wish were sinful, to detain 

The soul of one, whose hopes were set on heaven 

She scemed almost angelic. —On her check 

Played the soft smile of saint-like innocence.— 

Her eye was lighted with a radiance 

Which spoke not of carth.—lHer declining pulse 

Told that the precious current of her life 

Was slowly ebbing to a final close.— 

Her breath grew feeble; her expiring sighs 

Scemed exhalations redolent of heaven 

Her silver tones, though weak, seemed sweeter now, 

While whispering the last, the sad faretrell, 

Than when they lisped the secrets of her heart, 

And told the earnest story of her love.— 

She sighed again—Oh, I shall ne’er forget 

That last, last sich of loving tenderness, 

As, with her soul, she breathed the sad adieu. 

The stricken hand released its tender grasp, 

The silver cord was loosed :—her spirit fled 

To Him from whence it came :—a liquid pearl 
VOL. vil 11 
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Rolled trom her lid and coursed along her cheek. 
*T was the last tear those eyes will ever shed ; 
Sorrow and grief will never reach her more. 
t She has gone to the regions of the just, 
) Where tears are wiped away from every eye. 
She died ;—a fairer prize death never won, 
Nor ever grave a dearer treasure held. 
Yet there remained the delicate abode 
a | Of the once fair idol of my heart. 
. ! Death could not rob her of her lovely charms ;— 
: But, as her raven locks tlowed loosely o’er 
Her palid brow and alabaster neck, 
NS She looked so fair, so pure, so heavenly, 
That beauty seemed to linger still behind, 
“ As loth to leave its lovely tenement. 
Farewell—dear girl—lI gave thee to the tomb :- 
Thy last, sad relic of mortality. 
I parted with thee on the brink of time, 


To meet thee in a blessed eternity lL. 


THE GRECIAN GAMES. 


Every thing connected with Greece is full of interest. The 
land of valor, philosophy, and poetry: at the sound of her 
familiar name, the scholar starts from his meditation, and 
penetrating the regions of the past, by the power of memory, 
reaches the fountains from which he has taken mdny copious 
draughts, and climbs the hills, where he listens to the strains of 
a and song. Ile too, as well as the youths of Rome, has 

een in that fairy land. Not, indeed, by crossing the Adriatic, 
in the winged ships, but borne on the pinions of imagination, he 
has lingered around the spot where Homer wrote, and the 
muses breathed their softest melodies; he has sat with delight 
under the teachings of Socrates, and mingled with the followers 
of Plato, in the groves of Academus. Nor have the deep 
shades, where philosophy sits musing in contemplative silence, 








c so entirely absorbed his attention, as to prevent him from roam- 
' ing among the surrounding places, and catching the deep feel- 
‘ ings which the great dramas, that have there been acted, inspire. 
P The shadowy images of the past, that rise in dim outline, assume 
vi the forms of real existence. The heroes of antiquity again dis- 

play their prowess before him. The narrow plain of Marathon 
glistens with the spears of its brave defenders. Leonidas, with 
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his Spartan band, again displays his magnanimity at the pass of 
Thermopyle, hurling defiance at the summons of Xerxes, and 
falling for his country among the disfigured heaps of the enemy. 

But more delightful scenes, also, meet his admiring gaze, 
which exhibit the glory of the muses’ home far brighter in the 
mild pursuits of peace, than in the iron sounds of grim visaged 
war. It is the season of the quadrennial festival. The vigor, 
the ambition, and the genius of all the principalities, are collected 
on the spacious plain. A dense crowd, silent with e xpectation, 
stretches in all directions, from an opening in the centre, in 
which are displayed the laurel wreaths, that are to crown the 
victors in the approaching contests. The competitors in the 
foot race, clad in vestments of the lightest texture, rush with al- 
most incredible rapidity, from the carceres to the extremity of 
the stadium, when the name of the victor rings in the voice of 
the multitude, and runs in applauding shouts, to the very borders 
of the crowd. Borne to the centre of the course, the green lau- 
rel crowns his brow, the sign of his victory. 

The chariot races excite a still deeper interest. A sudden 
motion, and a murmur running through the crowd, announce 
their commencement. The chariots, bearing those of noble or 
royal birth, pass before the multitude, and dexterously turning 
at the goal, fly to their first station. The fortunate victor is 
cheered with louder shouts, and, adorned with the garland, and 
bearing in his hand the palm of victory, is conducted through 
the stadium by a herald, who with the trumpet’s sound proclaims 
his triumph. 

Mental as well as physical competition, contributes to the en- 
tertainments of the festival. There Herodotus publicly recites 
his admired history, and the greatest poets and orators delight 
the applauding multitude, with pictures of fancy and specimens 
of eloquence. 

This exciting spectacle has the scholar witnessed, as, making 
his researches in the treasury of ancient lore, he loses himself in 
contemplating its beauties, and forms, of its abundant materials, 
an ideal, yet, a true world—the world of the past. And here, 
as the crowds disperse among the various states, he might dis- 
miss thought upon the scene, satisfied with the pleasing excite- 
ment created by its splendor. But with the spirit of a philoso- 
pher, he delights not only to picture these imposing festivities, 
to know their origin and understand their object, but he loves, 
also, to trace their effects upon the states. 

Their influence stamped upon Greece her national character. 
Instituted at a very carly period in her history, ere the night of 
barbarism had yielded to the dawn of civiliz: ition, and continu- 
ing through every gradation of her intellectual and martial pro- 
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gress, they acted with constant power, upon nearly all her na- 
tional interests. Their origin at such a period, may be the in- 
cidental circumstance, which raised Greece to a higher emi- 
nence, amd which has made her the pride of every enlightened 
ave. They encouraged vigor in some of the noblest pursuits. 
They were a military school for the youth, whose ambition 
urged him to seek for glory in the rough path of martial deeds. 
The patriot loved them, as a source of harmony among the 
states. They were an arena, where literature was encouraged 
and honored ; a scene, hallowed by the efforts of genius. 

The sons of Greece were a hardy race; with a physical 
strength, a courage and inflexibility of purpose, which made 
them invincible in war, and caused victory to perch on their 
banner, in almost every encounter with a foreign enemy. Even 
when overwhelmed by an immense superiority of numbers, they 
preterred a glorious death, by the weapons of their foes, to an 
ignominious flight or base surrender; and their friends’ drown- 
ing grief for their fate, in pride tor their valor, bore their bodies 
on the shields which protected them, to the sepulchers of their 
fathers. Among the causes which combined to rear such a race, 
the most prominent were the games. They induced the youth 
to train themselves in martial exercises, excited the determina- 
tion necessary to excel in them, and inspired a love of glory. 

But what change now passes over the face of Greece! The 
jarring elements of civil discord are hushed. The angry storm 
of strife, but now raging between the diflerent states, sinks into 
a peaceful calm, and harmony difluses, once more, its joyous 
smile. Greece, bound to her favorite games, by feelings strong- 
er than the animosities which rend her rival states, calms her 
angry passions, and sends her noble sons, moved by a common 
feeling, to the festivities, which are a bond of union, drawing 
closely together the different principalities. 

But Greece is the pride of the scholar, not as the theater of 
heroic deeds, but as the cradle of eloquence, and the home of the 
muses. ‘Tragedy and comedy came into being, and were ma- 
tured on her soil. The strains of her poets throw a luster on 
her name, which eclipses the literary glory of every other state, 
and excels the brightness of all martial exploits. But the fancy 
of the muses’ favorites was kindled by the approach of the 
games, to utter the eflusions of lofty sentiment, which should 
gain the applause of the assembled states. Competition, one of 
the strongest incentives which human sature feels, prevailed 
without restraint. The fires of genius, which might have been 
dormant under a feebler impulse, were fed by emulation, and 
cast their brilliant light upon the Grecian name. The great 
number of splendid productions, in every department of litera- 
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ture, which the games elicited from the first writers, shows the 
powertul influence, which they exerted upon the cause of letters. 
Not only individuals, but cities and districts, became enthusias- 
tic in the strife, to gain the first prize at the festivals, and the 
highest honors among their countrymen. The brightest talents 
were thus engaged, with the greate st ardor, in the pursuits of 
literature. ‘The aspirant for lite ‘rary fame might hope for the 
present attainment of a distinction, extensive as the language. It 
was not the slow progress of a printed work, through the differ- 
ent orders of society, which raised him to the high eminence he 
desired ; but the assembled nation caught his name, as it fell, in 
a favorable decision, from the lips of the judges, and applauded 
his genius among the states. The press, though of inestimable 

value, must yield to the Grecian pan s, in the power of gaining 
an author renown. What stronger motive could induce the his- 
torian to record the interesting events of the past, or the poet 
to interweave the numerous materials in their rich mythology, 
with moral truth, for the instruction of mankind? The games, 
themselves, furnished a constant theme, both to the historian 
and poet. The former gave the name of the victor in the 
chariot race, to the succeeding olympiad ; and the latter court- 
ed the aid of the sacred nine, in extolling his triumph. And 
when the laurel chaplet, which bound the victor’s brow, was 
faded, and its withered leaves were fallen, the wreath which the 
poet twined around his temples, still bloomed in undying fresh- 
ness, conferring immortal honor on the wearer, and adding an- 
other leaf to the flowers of Grecian poetry. 


ZLALA, 
A FRAGMENT 


I 
Dark frowned the castle's lofty steep, 
On Tagus’ river, broad and deep, 
In massive grandeur lone: 
As trembling on the crescent wall, 
Aslant the quivering moon-beanms tall 


Upon the cold, gray stone. 


ll. 
The Moslem banner, wide unrolled, 


Flang out im many @ gorgeous told 
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ZEILA. 
lis glories on the breeze : 
While upward in proportion fair, 
Rose fluted shaft, and column rare, 
And architrave and frieze. 


The ancient seat of Moslem pride— 
By birth and dignity allied, 

Its kings might princes seem : 
Till now alone—victorious Moor— 
Proud Leon’s haughty conqueror,— 


Al-Manzar ruled supreme. 
* . * * * 


IV. 
The monarch sat within the hall, 
And darkly gleamed the bannered wall ; 
And round him, in fierce order stand 
His warriors truae—a haughty band ; 
And darkly flashed each warrior’s eye 
With thought of future victory. 
Alone they stand—in front and rear, 
With battle-axe and bristling spear, 
And scymetar and falchion bright, 
All flashing in the waving light; 
And warrior-crest, with nodding plume, 
And visor dark, in sable gloom, 
Prepared anon with dauntless breast, 
To execute his stern behest :— 
Upon his bidding fierce to wait, 


Whose word was law—whose will was fate. 


Al-Manzar, too, cast glance of pride 
On the dark forms around his side, 
And fiercely did his pulses thrill 

At thought of future joy or ill, 

Of victory and valor won, 

Or stern defeat at set of sun: 

For with such warriors, he might dare 
To rouse the lion from his lair ; 

Or driven thence—in terror then— 
Might beard the lion in his den: 

For thus he deemed the Christian knight, 
His noble prowess in the fight, 


For minstrel and for lady gay :— 


Gramercy for such courtesy. 
* * * . * 
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High raised upon a crimson throne 
The beauteous Zeila sat alone : 


Al-Manzar's lovely daughter—she ;— 


The dark eyed maid of destiny. 


And robed in dress of purest white, 

That seemed transparent veil of light, 
Anon—her matchless form might seem 
Embodiment of poet’s dream : 
As lightly to the midnight air, 
Swayed the soft tresses of ber hair, 
Now down her snow-neck wantoning, 
Confined by many a jeweled ring 
Of costly beauty rare—and now 
Flung back in masses on her brow. 
Indeed, you might distinctly trace 
The blue veins mantling in her face ; 
Or wander with uncertain gaze, 
Along her soft breast’s giddy maze, 
Upon whose light, transparent zone, 
Flashed the imperial diamond. 
But ah! her forehead’s soft repose, 
The blent carnation and the rose,— 
The glance of her dark, laughing eye, 
The tone of liquid melody ;— 
Beyond the power of love's control, 
That ravished e’en the inmost soul ; 
Ay, who might then essay to paint, 
A seraph, ay! perchance a saint. 
Thus looked she on that evening mild— 


The brave Al-Manzar’s lovely child 
* @ * * * . 


Vi. 

Bring forth the slave—the captive knight, 
The monarch gives command ; 

And at the word—before him stands 
The leader of the band. 

In sooth, his was a noble mien,— 
A form of matchless pride ; 

And as the life-blood coursed full strong, 
With deep, o’erflowing tide, 

Upon his cheek, the flush of youth 
In mantling glow was flung: 

And on the accents of his lips, 
A deep, strange beauty hung. 

Yet quailed he not beneath the glance 
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Of that proud, haughty man, 
if But to his withering look of scorn, 
Responded back again. 


! And yet, his was a gentle heart, 
f Ase’er won lovely maiden, 
Tee And many a fair one in her bower, 


With sorrow deeply laden, 
Had sighed for brave Alphonzo’s charms, 
Or filled with bitter anguish, 
: Had pined away with lonely grief, 
In solitude to languish. 
And he had felt the thrilling glance 
Of melting beauty’s eye ; 
‘ The flower of knights and knighthood fair, 
Granada’s chivalry. 
t Thus stood he now with folded arms, 
Before Al-Manzar stern ; 
And dark his eye flashed scornfully, 
Unto his eye in turn. 
“ Why speak’st thou not 7” ‘* And durst (hou ask, 
Thou fierce, vindictive man ? 
The blood-spot still upon thy soul, 
The chieftain of yon clan.” 
** Thou liest, curst Christian dog, thou liest”’— 
Thus spake the monarch then ; 
While dark as midnight grew his brow 
With blacker frown again. 
** By Allah! take back what thou sayst, 
Or by my faith, I swear, 
Thy heart's blood shall imbrue this blade. 
Hau! coward, tremblest there.” 
** Nay, hear, Al-Manzar, but one word, 
A single word alone”— 
** Ha! not an instant—speedy death 
Such insult must atone. 
Ho! slaves, the bow-string—quickly haste— 
Osmali, instant speed— 
‘Tis well—the instrument of death”— 
A moment, and the deed. — 
But ah! what sudden form is that, 
Quick glancing in the air: 
It is the beauteous Zeila borne 
On wing of pity there : 
And quick around the captive knight, 
Her trembling arms are cast ; 
While the soft rain-drops from her eyes, 
Flow feelingly and fast.— 
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**O, spare him, father,” thus she cned ; 
**O, spare the captive now, 
Or else if he be doomed to die, 
Let me receive the blow.” 
Al-Manzar paused—a moment—Ay ' 
It was beyond control : 
The feelings of the father rushed 
Into his inmost soul: 
**Tis well,” at last he murmured low, 
** Thou hast saved the haughty chur! :” 
And trom her posture on the ground, 
He raised the weeping gurl. 
But ah! what sudden thought was that 
Which blanched his cheek with fear? 
He looked up to the form above 


The spirit was not there. 
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Ir was half past cight in the evening. I had just arisen and 
fastened my shutter, that had been loosened by a strong Decem- 
ber wind, which came howling down from the north, As I 
opened my window, the snow came driving into my room. I 
knew we were to have a wild and tumultuous night. I had seat- 
ed myself again by the fire, in a comfortable posture, and was 
listening in a kind of revery to the tones of the wind, now sad 
and mournful as of some sorrowing spirit—now fierce and wild 
like the ravings of an infuriated demon. While | was thus lost 
in contemplation of the outward world, a low rap upon the door 
caught my ear. I went to open it; but the first gust of wind 
extinguished the lamp, and drove the snow full in my face. 
“Come in,” said I. “ No,” replied a trembling voice, that I at 
once recognized ; “ Ellen is dead, and they have sent me to see 
if you would watch by the corpse to night.” However unpleas- 
ant the duty might be, it was a request that I] could not conscien- 
tiously refuse ; so I at once assented, and told the boy I would 
be at the house in the course of an hour. “ Samuel,” said I, 
opening again the half closed door, “ did Ellen die an easy death ?” 
“No, sir,” said he, sobbing aloud, “she has been dying ever 
since noon. | covered up my face with my hands, so that | 
might not see her struggle, but I couldn’t keep the noise out of 
my ears.” 
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As I closed the door, I could not help repeating aloud those 
beautiful lines of Wordsworth— 


* Oh, sir! the good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as sumer dust, 
Burn to the socket.” 


Though Ellen was several years younger than myself, and | 
had been much absent from my native village, yet I had felt a 
peculiar interest in her, and had watched with much anxiety 
the development of her character. The last winter that I at- 
tended our village school, little Ellen for the first time took her 
seat among the scholars; and there was something so beauti- 
fully sweet upon her countenance, that 1 have watched it for 
hours together. I had then become a thoughtful bey, and had 
known from some sad experiences, that this world in which we 
dwell is not that happy paradise which opens before our child- 
ish imaginations. Ah! thought I, how will one so tender and 
so sensitive bear a pilgrimage through this rough and stormy 
world?) The circumstances of her family were such as were 
but poorly calculated to develop so fine a mind. But God often 
rears some fair and beautiful flower in the most lonely and un- 
frequented place, where, through all the period of its brief ex- 
istence, it sheds its pure fragrance over a little world of its own, 
passes away, and no one knows that it has ever bloomed. The 
sunshine, the rain, the soft dew, and every mild and gentle influ- 
ence, come down upon it in its retirement, and it opens as beau- 
tifully, from day to day, as though a thousand eyes were 
watching it. The flowers that deck our gardens are not half 
so beautiful as many that bloom in unseen dells and mountain 
solitudes. 

The house where Ellen lived was separated a little distance 
from the other dwellings of the village. It had been built by 
her grandfather—a proud and wealthy man—and was originally 
a splendid mansion. But the ruin of the house had kept pace 
with the ruin of the family, and now it was a miserable dwell- 
ing. Its large portico and antique decorations contrasted 
strangely with the desolation within and without. The present 
incumbent of the house, Ellen's father, was a poor and ruined 
man. Yet there still lingered around him much of the old fam- 
ily pride and love of ceremony, which seemed in him like the 
decaying ornaments of his wasting house. The mother had 
been a woman of rare beauty in her earlier days, and had set 
out in life with all those high-raised hopes and expectations so 
common to = and inexperience. In the gay circles of plea- 
sure she had shone like a star of beauty, and when “ Love's 
young dream” first filled her soul, the world spread out before 
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her, fair as the fields of Elysium. She struggled long to realize 
her dreams “4 es ss, but every effort met with a certain and 
paintul defeat. She did not possess that quality (which appears 
$v beautiful i in 1 woman) of moulding herself to her fortunes, and 
aassing through life with a quiet and contented mind, even in 
ier low estate. Old recollections crowded back upon her. 
She knew that the eyes of all her early companions were 
watching her, till at length, galled and irritated, she fell into a 
stupid indifference and unconce rn about the things of this life, 
and about the things of a better life. Oh! by what hard and 
painful processes is the heart exercised here on earth! How 
many at this very moment, whom we know not, are trav- 
eling on in sorrow and dejection! Over the little world within 
their own bosoms, clouds and storms are rising, though the out- 
ward aspect be all peacetul and serene. 

Although I had no settled residence in my native village for 
many years, yet whenever I could be released for a few days 
from the pressing duties of a busy life, [delighted to return to the 
quiet place where I had passed the earliest years of my exist- 
ence, and live again the lite of childhood. Here the intercourse 
with my early companions, the remembrance of days spent in 
innocence and peace, and all the sweet simplicities of rural life, 
conspired to break that spell of ambition, which I felt at times 
was gathering round my heart, and restore me to the course of 
virtue and calin enjoyment. Happy is that dweller in the city, 
in Whose memory the picture of some little nook in the green 
and far-off world is ever re posing, charming him away from the 
noise and bustle and strife of men, to the quiet rest of the coun- 
try. In these seasons of relaxation and retirement, | always 
made inquiry after little Ellen, and not unfrequently took occa- 
sion to converse with her, and draw out the sweet thoughts and 
pleasant fancies of her beautiful mind. It did me good to hear 
all the fine commendations of her that were in the mouths of 
the aged and the young. “ God bless her,” said a trembling old 
man, “she is the prettiest flower that ever grew ; but,” (added 
he, with a shake of the head,) “God must take care of her.” 
Her character was not a thing compounded of a thousand in- 
gredients brought from without. It was the simple unfolding 
of an exquisite germ that God had planted within her. Having 
but few friends, she had made acquaintanceship with every 
thing beautiful in the world around her—with the flowers and 
the stars, with the moon and the rainbow—and they all im- 
parted a genial and purifying influence upon her. A soul so 
delicately ‘attuned, if it chance to be allied to other souls of like 
sympathies, is exquisitely happy. But the instrument is too del- 
icate for eve ry rude finger to touch, and its strings are usually 
soon broken and destroy ed. 
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As the clock struck nine, | wrapped myself in my cloak and 
started for the house. The snow was drifted in my road, and 
I made my way not without considerable effort. As 1 came 
near, I noticed a light in one of the large old front rooms, and 
it came upon me strangely, for | never remembered to have 
seen it lighted before. As | stepped into the portico, | could 
not help observing, through the window, the father standing by 
the corpse, with a light, which was flickering in the wind that 
stole through the crevices. 1 passed around and gained admit- 
tance at a side door, where I found the mother, and the noble 
boy who had just been for me. 1 exchanged a word with the 
wretched woman, and took the liberty of passing on into the 
room where Ellen was lying. As | opened the door, the father 
turned suddenly around, as though he deemed my coming an 
intrusion; but suddenly recognizing my countenance, he gave 
me a sign of welcome, and beckoned me to him. Why do we 
step so lightly and speak so low in the presence of the dead? 
Some of the women of the village had been in during the early 
part of the evening, and had dressed the corpse in a neat and 
simple style, as she herself would have dictated. Her counte- 
nance wore the same sweet and placid expression as when liv- 
ing. Her hair was neatly parted, and showed a forehead which 
was a perfect index to all those pure and holy thoughts that had 
once slumbered beneath it. We gazed upon the face of the 
sleeper for some time in pertect stillness, until at length | ven- 
tured to break the silence. “low old was Ellen?” said I. 
“She was seventeen last May,” he replied, and again we stood 
in silence. At that instant a loud gust of wind came roaring 
down from the north, and particles of snow, driven through the 
crevices, fell upon us and upon the face of the dead. “ No, no,” 
said he, starting suddenly, “she sha’nt lie here all this long and 
dismal night, with the cold wind blowing in upon her.” I had 
little doubt, from his manner, that he had sought the only alle- 
viation to his sorrows that he had long known—the intoxicating 
draught. I induced him, after a little time, to leave the room 
and retire to rest. When we came out, we found that the mo- 
ther had already retired ; but little Samuel was sitting by the 
fire in an attitude of deep thoughtfulness. I placed my chair 
beside him, and took his hand in mine. We sat for some time 
without a word. At length he looked up in my face with an 
imploring earnestness. “I can’t sleep in the dark,” said he, 
“to-night. You won't shut the door that leads into my room 2” 
“No,” said I, “1 won't shut it.” After a little pause, I said, 
“Samuel, Ellen was a kind sister.” I had touched too delicate 
astring. He could only reply, “I have no one left to love me 
now.” The tears came gushing from his eyes, and covering 
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his face with his hands, he withdrew to his bedroom. I was 
now left to the train of my own meditations, and | could not 
event them from taking their coloring trom the objects around. 
eon before it reached me I could hear each furious gust of 
wind, coming down through the forest like an enraged spirit, 
and after howling around the house, and through the leafless old 
oaks by the door, dying away in the distance with a sad and 
fitful wail, like the cry of some benighted traveler. From the 
adjoining apartment, where the wretched parents lay, came 
confused mutterings, and groans, and imprecations—the strange 
expressions of broken and unquiet dreams; while on the other 
side | could hear the low sobs and suppressed sighs of the 
youthful mourner, till sleep had sealed up his senses and covered 
his sorrows. The windows rattled in the gale, the rats were 
running in the chambers, and, to complete the dismal noises, an 
old cat went mewing about the cellar. Every hour | went into 
the room where Ellen was lying, and moistened the cloth that 
was over her face. Strange as it may seem, | found a kind of 
peace and composure of mind in gazing upon the sleeper; so 
sweet and placid was the expression of her countenance, and 
so completely in contrast with the noise and war around. | 
had just returned from this affectionate ministration to the dead, 
as the old kitchen clock struck the hour of twelve. Some re- 
freshments had been placed for me upon the table. I raised the 
cloth that covered them, and found a miserable piece of bread, 
sume mouldy bits of cheese, and a bottle of clear liquor. Be- 
yond this there was no article of food or table furniture. I re- 
placed the cloth, set down my light, and was stirring the fire, 
when I fancied that I heard a tap on the window behind me. 
I Jooked around, and, by the light of the lamp, could distinguish 
human features through the window, and saw a hand beckon 
me to come. At once, as by a sort of magic, all the stories | 
had ever heard of ghosts and demons, of corpses stolen before 
their burial, and of graves despoiled of their tenants, passed be- 
fore my mind, | stept towards the window, and at once recog- 
nized the face that was looking in upon me. I lifted the win- 
dow gently, and said in a low tone, “ James! what can have 
brought you here on such a night as this?” “Speak low,” said 
he. “IT have come a long way through the drifts and driving 
snow, and I must see her—yes, I must. Is it possible she is 
dead? They told me a week ago that she would die; but I 
could not—| would not believe it.” I unfastened the door, and 
led him gently into the room where Ellen was lying. There is 
a silent sacredness in grief, that must not be encroached upon. 
I uncovered the face of the dead, and kept a perfect silence, 
while he gave veut to hisemotions. At length I said, “ James ! 
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{ did not know that you were in love with Ellen.” “I know 
not whether I should call it /ove,” replied he. “ There has been 
for a long time something within me, that made me supremely 
happy whenever I have thought of her. When they told me, 
a few days ago, that she must die, I fell down upon my knees 
and prayed a long—long time, that God would spare her. | 
fear that was too selfish a prayer. I should not have come out 
here to-night, had I not known that you were watching with 
her. You are so generous you will not talk of this?” James 
was the eldest son of our village Pastor, and I had always no- 
ticed him as a noble and high-souled boy. 1 had not unfre- 
quently made him my companion in my rambles among the 
hills, for | found something in his nature that responded to my 
own. Sitting by him on the banks of streams, or in lonely 
dells, where old associations thronged upon my mind, I had told 
him the stories of my earlier life. I had led him too amid oth- 
er scenes, Where he could follow me only in imagination. — | had 
seen his eye brighten, and his aspirations after knowledge en- 
kindled, as I had told him what was transpiring in the far-off 
world, of which he knew but little. Thus I had gained his con- 
fidence and love. As he stood looking at her sweet face, 1 saw 
the working of emotions the tenderest and strongest of our na- 
ture; and though I had not yet shed one tear for the dead, | could 
not restrain a tear for the living. I wept; for | knew well how 
sad and gloomy would be his earthly pilgrimage for weeks and 
months to come. I knew, too, with the shrinking nature of 
youth he would brood over his sorrows in secret, and would thus 
lack even the consolation which he might gain from sympathy. 
| knew that this emotion could be worn out of his mind only by 
long days and nights of painful thought and care. Strange that 
a feeling which has lived within us so secretly that we have 
hardly recognized its presence, should, when checked in its pro- 
gress, so unnerve and palsy the soul. “ James!” said I, “ Vou 
loved her as she deserved: and did Ellen love in return!” “We 
never said a word to cach other upon the subject,” said he. 
“ The last time I saw her, she was walking in the fields. It 
Was four months or more since. She has been in the house all 
this tall, and I dare not come and see her. When I met ber she 
looked beautiful as an angel, though I fancied she was pale. 
She had curled her delicate hair prettily, and was carrying her 
bonnet in her hand. I had gathered a little bunch of flowers in 
our meadows, and as soon as I saw Ellen, I determined she 
should have them. When I presented them, the blood mounted 
through her pale cheeks, and she said, in a sweet voice, ‘I thank 
you.” ‘Ellen,’ said I, ‘let me fix that little red flower in your 

air ;’ and without saying a word, the innocent creature bent 
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her head to me, while I fastened the flower among her curls. 
But she is gone—gone! Oh, | could linger here for ever; but 
it must not be.” Bending down, he imprinted a kiss on her cold, 
pale forehead, while the tears fell upon her face, and then took 
hisleave. “Ah! said I, as he shut the door, “ thy sorrows are 
better than other men’s pleasures; for, though the process be a 
painful one, they will purify and ennoble thy heart.” As I jour- 
neyed home the next morning, the clouds had cleared away, and 
the sun was rising in his glory. A low murmur still crept through 
the forest, like the noise of the sea when sinking to rest, after a 
tempest. Would that the storms of life could clear away so 
soon! The next summer, when | visited my native village, I 
took a walk to our grave-yard, at the coming on of evening, in 
company with an affectionate sister. After visiting the graves 
that were most dear to us, we took a turn, to come round by the 
grave of Ellen. As we came near it—* See here !” said my 
sister: “this littke rose-bush was planted in the early spring ; 
but no one knows the hand that did the kind office.” 1 was on 
the point of speaking ; but recollecting myself, | repressed the 
rising word. Blessings upon the noble-hearted youth! The 
heart that can feel so delicately and truly, shall never want 
pleasures. 


INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 


A sruvenr of history, in observing the progress which has 
been made in knowledge and the arts, will be struck with the 
difference which exists between their rude beginnings and their 
present improved condition and almost boundless extent. In 
the origin of nations he sees weakness and barbarism, imper- 
feet modes of communicating thought, and the want of the con- 
veniences, comtorts, and elegancies of life. This is the usual 
characteristic of communities in the early periods of their ex- 
istence, Whatever partial exceptions may be sometimes found. 
At length, however, power and civilization appear ; literature, 
science, and art are cultivated, and the thousand products of 
mechanic industry and ingenuity are spread around.  Excel- 
lence in whatever pertains to the mind and the physical condi- 
tion, according to the taste and notions of the age, is, in vari- 
ous degrees, studied and attained. Individual nations have their 
rise, acme, and decline, in these desirable distinctions, while the 
state of the world, on the whole, undergoes a gradual improve- 
ment. The knowledge of some things is indeed lost, but other 
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discoveries succeed in their room; and such are the present 
circumstances of the world in respect to the arts of life and in- 
tercommunication, and especially in view of the moral principles 
which are at work, that we may look for a progression in time 
to come, as wonderful as it is to be desired. 

But however this may be, who can but be struck by the con- 
trast which exists between former and modern times, in regard 
to general intellectual culture and the means of obtaining it! 
Particularly in the modes of communication, how surprisingly 
do we difler from antiquity! The conveyance of news, that 
great engine and instrument of wide-spread improvement, may 
be cited as an example. In the days of Numa, intelligence on 
various topics, we have reason to believe, was learned from the 
public criers; and afterwards, as late as the days of Licinius, 
Consul of Rome, it was diffused by advertisements that were 
posted up against a column, in some conspicuous place of the 
city. Of these advertisements copies were probably taken by 
individuals, and dispersed about the city, or sent to their friends 
in the provinces.* This also was a mode resorted to by the 
Roman government to promulgate its edicts. On the introduc- 
tion of the Christian worship, in its present form, the practice 
was devised of announcing information that was thought im- 
portant to the congregation, either by a notice on the church 
door, or from the pulpit. And during the whole period in 
which books and papers were published by the labors of tran- 
scribers, how slow and limited was the dissemination of intelli- 
gence! But how is it at present! Such are the rapidity and 
extent of conveyance, that, in the poetic style of scripture, it 
may be said to “take the wings of the morning and dwell in — 
the uttermost parts of the sea”—to travel with the early beams 
of light around the globe. In this form, and in many others, 
facilities for the cultivation of the mind, in modern times, are 
perfectly unrivaled in the history of the past. Knowledge, if 
not more profound in particular instances, is infinitely more va- 
rious and extensive than it was wont to be. 

A portion of this general improvement may be the effect of 
time ; and science and information would, perhaps, have in- 
creased, as a matter of course, in a limited ratio, under any 
circumstances. But they have been mostly advanced, by those 
great moral revolutions which have affected human affairs from 
time to time, giving an impulse to causes in operation, or awa- 
kening energies which were before dormant and inactive. Of 
these revolutions, that of the introduction of Christianity was 
by far the most important, considered whether in its immediate 


* Prot. Beckmann’s Hist. of Ancient Institutions, Vol. i. p. 215. 
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effects, or in its remote consequences. It changed the ovndisien 
of the world as no other event ever changed it, and has ope- 
rated more powerfully on the moral and inte lle tual nature of 
man, than any other cause whatever. It at once adapted itself 
to all the torms of human intellect, and to every degree of hu- 
man improvement. It enlightened the ignor: ant, and made the 
wise wiser. And it has lost none of its ap plication and impor- 
tance since. Amidst the changes of human society and man- 
ners, Christianity has been the one thing needful, in regard to 
the progress of individuals and nations, in knowledge and re- 

finement. According to the sentiment of an eloquent writer of 
our own, mankind have outgrown the customs and institutions 
of early ages, but they have not outgrown Christianity. In 
fact, they have outgrown every thing else except that divine 

system. 

It is at once apparent that Christianity has given a peculiar 
shape and direction to all intellectual inquiries, and that the 
present improvement of society is not altogether, or even 
chiefly, the effect of a natural progress in human affairs. Our 
object, in the present sketch, is to throw out a few thoughts on 
the importance, chiefly in a moral view, of a general cultiva- 
tion of the unde ‘standing. 

In these times and in this country, there is little danger, it is 
hoped, of the prevalence of the spiritual dogma that ignorance 
is the mother of devotion; and we are still less in dange r of 
the visionary theory, that the condition of the unenlightened 
and savage portion of the race is preferable to that of civilized 
man, in respect to happiness. If there be a man within the pale 
of civilization, who admits this latter notion, none could object 
to his banishment among hordes of “ naked barbarians,” or to 
his lodgement in a lunatic asylum. Rousseau, who maintained 
this dogma, could maintain it only as a man of highly cultivated 
mind, and tasting the pleasures of literary pursuits and distine- 
tion, and therefore a living example of the absurdity of his own 
theory; and although he was not an eminently happy person, 
because he was unprincipled, yet all the enjoyments which he 
possessed, or was fitted keenly, to relish, were of the intellectual 
and social kind. Knowledge is not only power, but pleasure, 
and the conviction of this truth is happily gaining ground in al- 
most every civilized country. It needs only that a proper stim- 
ulus be applied, in order that more practical results, of an aus- 
picious character, may be produced from such a conviction. 

The general cultivation of our perceptive and reasoning 
powers Is certainly more than intimated to us as important, by 
the fact that they are a noble distinction of our natures. Ina 
great measure, they constitute the difference between man and 
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brutes. That degree or kind of intelligence which is found in 
the inferior creatures, is by no means a fit subject of compari- 
son with the powers of perception and reasoning in man. Man 
alone, of all the living beings on earth, is fitted to make a con- 
tinual improvement. This circumstance points out his destiny 
and his duty. He was not endowed with his distinctive and 
noble capacities for no purpose. The finger of God has pointed 
out the path which he is to tread. It is certain that we cannot 
wholly attain the end of our being, except as we employ those 
capacities of knowledge with which the race has been endowed. 
Whenever men have acted, as it was intended that they should, 
they have shown the real superiority of their nature. In many 
cases they have illustriously proved it, as where they have made 
a Bacon, a Newton, a Davy, a La Place, or a Bowditch. In 
every case in which the mind is informed and polished by edu- 
cation, we sce man in his true distinctive character, as tormed 
to comprehend the objects of knowledge, and to reflect an im- 
age of the Creator’s intelligence. 

Multitudes, however, from supineness, want of opportunities, 
or other causes, have avoided every thing like accomplishments 
of mind, and thus failed to employ the capacities with which 
they have been endowed. Where ignorance is the result of ne- 
cessity, nothing is more justly an object of commiseration. As 
the consequence of neglect and inditlerence, nothing, unless it 
be vice, to which it is nearly allied, deserves stronger reproof. 
It is sad to think of the mental degradation of so large a pro- 
portion of the race, who have so far failed to answer the object 
of their existence, and to appear in the high rank to which the 
Creator had assigned them. What shriveled faculties, what 
limited views, what darkness and imbecility, in rational beings, 
to whom knowledge would have presented 


**Terample page, 


Rich with the spoils of tine,” 


had there been a disposition or opportunity to seek its treas- 
ures ! ° 

As a source of enjoyment, also, what can be more inviting 
than letters, and the elegant accomplishments of the mind! We 
are so formed as to derive exquisite pleasure from the study and 
knowledge of the works of God. Every increase of informa- 
tion is naturally pleasant; and it is evidently one of the divine 
designs to allure us to wisdom by the satisfaction which it 
brings. Books and learning have hen the solace of the wise 
and food of every age. The sublime discoveries of science, 
equally with general literature and elegant taste, have imparted 
gratifications infinitely superior to the pleasures of sense. These 
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pursuits have occupied the mind in health and prosperity, as al- 
so in the days of sickness and adversity, adding to the joyous- 
ness of the one, and alleviating the suflerings of the other. 
Cicero expatiated on the delights of liberal studies, and to his 
honis et doctis, he seemed to hold out encouragement and solace 
in the hour of their final departure, likening it, in their case, to 
the songs and ecstacy of the dying swan. And Milton, though 


** In darkness and with dangers compassed round 


And solitude,’ 
could still sing, in addressing his heavenly Muse— 


* Vet not alone, while thou 
Visit’st my slumbers nichtly, or when morn 


Purples the east.” 


The mind of man is capable of receiving the highest delight 
from the discovery of truth, and this circumstance explains the 
secret of that strenuous devotion to the Muses, and that love of 
learning and philosophy, which have enabled even youth, in 
some instances, to attain the heights of greatness. The pleas- 
ure of acquisition, not less than the desire of renown, has occa- 
sioned the almost incredible etlort. Hence, Pope, at the age of 
twenty, wrote the most sensible of poems. Paschal, almost in 
childhood, became an adept in mathematics, and, at the age of 
sixteen, composed the ablest treatise on Conic Sections that had 
appeared. Newton, at twenty-five, made most of his immortal 
discoveries ; and Calvin, at the same age, stood in the first ranks 
of theology. Nothing less than the keen relish of knowledge 

can have ke pt the youthful mind, in these and similar cases, in 
the pursuit of inte diecetual excellence. And it is a consideration 
which may be urged on every ingenuous person, at whatever 
period of life, to cultivate a taste for reading and knowledge. 
He will find his reward in it, in the repose : and pleasure which 
these innocent employments will bring to his own bosom. 

Besides, the field of mental improvement is now most invi- 
tingly ample; who can forego the pleasure of surveying it? 
When such high attainments can be made, shall we be contented 
to forego them! When access can be had to the richest stores 
of thought, shall we be prevented from transferring them to our 
own minds? When models of intellectual beauty so abound, 
shall we refuse to feel their attractions, or to fashion after them 
our own understanding and taste! It is surely a narrow no- 
tion, that we must stop at that degree of culture which is barely 
necessary for our station or prote ssional employment i in life— 
that after the common purposes for which we need information 
are satisfied, We may not aim at something greater, adorning 
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our minds with various knowledge, and enlarging from day to 
day our acquaintance with the grand and beautiful in nature 
and in art. 

The discipline of the mind seems to be almost indispensable 
to usefulness; and the higher the state of culture, the more 
adapted it is to this purpose, other things being equal. Few 
have exerted a lasting beneficial influence over mankind, except 
as the native powers of the mind have been elicited and im- 
proved by a process of general education. Goodness of heart 
and integrity of life, in uninformed and uncultivated men, have 
doubtless been the means of good ; and the reputation of use- 
fulness has occasionally waited on names unknown in the re- 
public of letters. There can not be true virtue without its be- 
neficent action. But in how limited a degree does such action 
exist in the absence of correct mental training’ For purposes 
of usefulness, how weak is goodness alone, in comparison with 
goodness united to a sound and cultivated intellect! If some of 
the carly preachers and patrons of Christianity should be deem- 
ed an exception, it is rather in form than in essence. Their 
deficiency in mental discipline and embellishment was supplied 
by a supernatural training. ‘Their minds were enlarged and re- 
fined, though in a different way from others. We speak of the 
ordinary course of things in the intellectual and moral world. 
Very rarely, as in the case of Bunyan, is there an extent of ge- 
nius without any considerable culture, (except as it is God’s own 
teaching,) which causes itself to be known and felt in works of 
never-ceasing utility. Nor can it be understood how much 
more might have been accomplished for the world’s benefit, had 
education given a finish to those extraordinary understandings 
which have done so much service to mankind without it. 

General culture only can show the beauty of the intellect it- 
self, and its capacity for various knowledge. The mind has 
been often likened to marble in its native quarry. As the latter 
is chiseled into symmetry and beauty by the processes of art, 
so the mind, by an appropriate training, should be shaped after 
the model of a godlike excellence. Culture is essential to this 
end. ‘The mind uncultivated, like the marble unsubjected to the 
chisel, would be without form—a mass of fine materials, but 
never moulded into an Apollo or a Venus. The hand of art 
only can be of avail here. How else can we discover and pol- 
ish those gems which lie embedded in their native rubbish—thus 
‘ausing them to sparkle through all coming time? How else 
can we place in the world’s cabinet, those rare specimens of 
human nature, which the Creator at times has brought into ex- 
istence, in their elemental forms, but which require the labors of 
education to embody them in living loveliness, and to give them 
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their due eflect!) What lights of thought, what charms of des- 
cription, what felicities of style, what elegancies of imagery, 
result from this training of the mind—this its action upon itself! 
Hence are the ornaments of our temples, of our lyceums, and 
of our courts of justice. Hence are our household gods. Or, 
to speak more literally, the intellects of a people improved by 
culture, become fitted for the various oflices of church and 
state—for the chair of philosophy, the halls of science, and the 
general literary protession—indeed, for every walk in life, and 
fitted to adorn them all. 

The general cultivation of the mind is intimately connected 
with our moral and religious welfare. In this light it must be 
considered an object worthy of those efforts, and more than 
worthy of those efforts that are usually put forth for its attain- 
ment. It is a belief generally entertained, and not without rea- 
son, that the enlargement of the mind by various knowledge is 
favorable to the advancement of our moral and spiritual nature. 
It can, indeed, be scarcely doubted, that a thorough training of 
the intellect is subservient to the interests of virtue and _ reli- 
gion. Men of extensive cultivation are, more generally than 
others, favorable to general morals, and to the scheme of truth 
and piety revealed in the Bible. There is a tendency tu seri- 
ousness and religious reverence, and a sensibility to the great 
and permanent interests of man, in persons whose minds have 
received a share of attention and discipline. The result of ex- 
tensive inquiries into nature and man—into the works of God 
in general—is often a strong conviction of the claims of religion 
upon the heart. A sense of fitness and propriety and order is 
felt as the effect of study and mental improvement. The sen- 
sibilities of the soul being thus quickened, and the sphere of 
thought enlarged, wants are felt which religion only can supply. 
That infinite and pure intelligence which is seen to be impressed 
on all nature, and to be concerned in the train and concatena- 
tion of every event, strikes the reflecting mind with awe. Thus 
liberal studies and enlarged views are recommended as hand- 
maids to moral excellence. They are, however, by no means 
to be contemplated as identical with it. Men of clegant minds 
and profound scholarship, we are well aware, have sometimes 
been recreant to the high distinctions of their nature, and have 
groveled in vice, and abetted the cause of skepticism. And ev- 
ery one knows, that the more intellectual power you confer, the 
greater is the capacity to do evil, where the disposition exists. 
But are not the cases of moral obliquity in cultivated men ex- 
ceptions to the general rule’ Or, if this may not be averred, 
can we not account for the failure of good moral results, in part 
at least, from defect in the cultivation of the intellect itself? 
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With men of great and perverted talents it is generally the case, 
that they have neglected one important class of truths. Those 
that relate to natural and revealed religion are usu: lly overlook- 
ed—we mean not only as objects of moral concern, but even in 
the aflair of cultivating the understanding. Their effect in giv- 
ing strength, proportion, and symmetry to the mind itself, ‘has 
not in this case been understood or appreciated, in a course of 
liberal study. A correct and enlarged cultivation of the intel- 
lect must of course include that system of truths, which teaches 
the relation of the soul to God and eternity. Here many learn- 
ed men, so considered, are deplorably ignorant. Many an infi- 
del has declaimed and written against the Bible, who never se- 
riously read it. Can it be a matter of wonder, then, that such 
talented profligates as Rousseau, Voltaire, Byron, and others, 
with minds utterly deficient in theological and re ‘ligious know- 
ledge, should have been any otherwise than vicious and ske p- 
tical ? Their reason itself was but half enlightened. Let not 
then the beneficial influence of true knowle dve—of an enlarged 
acquaintance with the works and ways of God—be doubted, i in 
view of such instances of moral perverseness. They are fail- 
ures in the cultivation of the intellect itself. They present only 
a disproportionate, distorted form of intellectual greatness. 

The general tendency, then, of educated mind, it must be ad- 
mitted, is toward the decencies of virtue and the practices of 
religion. What would such a man, for inst: ince, as Franklin, 
have become, deficient as he may have been in strict religious 
principle, had he not been enamored of knowledge?) W ith his 
strong passions, and constitutional inclination to an_ erratic 
course, would he otherwise have proved a model of sobriety 
and self-control! His addiction to study operated favorably, 
we have no doubt, on his moral character. And such has been 
the fact with thousands of others, whose love of literature, ab- 
sorbing their attention, and arousing their energies, at a critical 
period, has arrested them in a downward carcer. 


K. 
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* Salve magna parens rerum, Saturnia tellus.” Viurg 
Pernars there is no country, the history of which, whether in 
ancient or modern times, is more replete with interest, or more 
calculated to leave on our minds a deeper impression, than that 
of Italy. Often has the scholar, whilst poring over her pages of 
classic lore, felt his heart thrill with emotion, at the perusal of 
the many stirring incidents, of which she has been the scene, 
and as often has he drop ped the tear of regret over her memory, 
The history of It: ily is that of a countr y which has stood for 
aves, with its head hidden among the e louds of antiquity, play- 
ing the principal part in the great drama of national existence. 
Yet, passing strange as it may appear, no work comprising a 
general history of the nation, ‘which has borne so promine nt a 
part in the world’s annals, is to be met with. There is certain- 
ly no want of materials, to render such a work highly interest- 
ing; the patriotic spirit, which pervades all her classes of socie- 
ty, the pride of her nobles, and the industry of her antiquarians, 
have not permitted even the most trifling event in her history, 
to be passed over in silence. Its romantic records are scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of her domain. To collect 
and arrange such an abundance of materials, however, has 
hitherto seemed so imposing a task, that the most active and 
persevering minds have shrunk from the undertaking, it might 
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almost be said, to cost the labor of a life. It is, therefore, with 
a degree of pleasure not unmixed with pain, that we read the 
glowing accounts of the immense treasures of historical lore, 
which, to this day, remain unheeded in the seclusions of Italy ; 
and we are led to wonder, that these interesting memorials have 
been suffered to remain so long in obscurity. 

Our age, it is said, is the age of history, and we might add, 
of chivalry; we mean the chivalry of letters. The manners 
and customs of the middle ages have again arisen, with this 
difference, that, whereas the noble knight was once found 
ready to bestride his good steed, and take the field in defense 
of his “ ladie love ;” now he lifts the gauntlet for a nobler ob- 


ject, and rushes forward to snatch from the past those relics on 


which a hasty and presumptuous age has delighted to tread. 
In such an age, then, as our own, it is not surprising that the ap- 
athy which has heretofore existed, respecting the fate of Italy, 
exists no longer. Even under the allurements of her seductive 
clime, we may now find many a persevering champion, secluded 
in those gloomy chambers, where, in the shape of scrolls, parch- 
ments, and manuscripts, lie the spectres of antiquity, preparing 
to “grapple with the phantoms of the dead, and rescue from 
them the secrets of the past.” 

ltaly has, indeed, seen strange reverses of fortune. Rome, 
once the eternal city and mistress of the world, is Rome no 
more. Italy as she was! and Italy as she is! what an inter- 
minable gap between them! We know not how to connect 
them; indeed, did not her relics of antiquity present themselves 
to our view, as remnants of her former glory, in characters too 
plain to be mistaken, we should be slow to believe that they 
were one and the same. Italy! classic Italy ! how has she fall- 
en! We picture to ourselves the time when her eager populace 
bent entranced over the heroic verse of a Virgil, when they 
hung with attentive ear upon the soul-stirring eloquence of a 
Cicero—we call to mind the orators, statesmen, and poets, who 
grace the pages of her history, and we ask ourselves if such 
master-spirits in the field of mind can now be found—but, alas, 
for the answer! Too true is it, that all things are changed. 
The Italian of the present, is not the Italian of the past age; a 
great change has come over his spirit. Now, if his dark eye 
flashes, it is with the fire of passion, and not that which once be- 
spoke a soul within, burning with the love of country and fireside 
home. The voice of the orator, statesman, and poet, is hushed. 
“ Passed away,” stands inscribed in those places which they 
once occupied, but which are now filled with the votaries to 
voluptuousness and pleasure. 

But it may be well to inquire, why this change? The causes 
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which have operated to overthrow nations and governments, 
are, indeed, numerous ; but the change in the Italian character 
is evidently to be ascribed to the immoderate attachment of that 
people to the fine arts. Nor is this fact at all wondertul, =~ n 
we consider their tendency to weaken and ec orrupt mankind, 
produce effeminacy of character and disposition, in those Pa 
are connected with them. The tende ‘ncy of the fine arts, it has 
been said, is to refine and clevate man; true, but the excess of 
such refinement leads to effeminacy ; and thus it has been with 
Italy. . 

Time was, when no music was sweeter to the ear of the old 
Roman, than the twang of the bow string; but to the modern 
Italian, no strains are half so fascinating as those which flow 
from the lute or the guitar. The music of the Orphean lyre so 
changed the rocks and stones, that they followed the pleasing 
sounds ; and the trees bent down to listen, while he who touch- 
ed the strings, drew forth the sweetest melodies. What won- 
der, then, if poor human nature should yield to this enticing 
charmer, if the lute, like “the harp of David, which charmed 
away the evil spirits,” should soften man’s hardy character, and 
beguile him into effeminacy ? 

Poe ‘try, too, has exerted a baneful as well as wide-spread in- 
fluence over the people of Italy. They always have been its en- 
thusiastic admirers, from the simple lays of the ‘Troubadours to 
the loftier strains of their own bards. Indeed, poetry and the 
wet have been accustomed to receive from them, in all uges, a 
1omage akin to that paid to their deities and their oracles. 
Their own Petrarch was considered almost divine, and upon 
him was first conferred the distinguished honor of wearing the 
poet’s laurel. Tasso, too, was about to receive the same honor, 
which had been bestowed upon the bard of Vaucluse, at the 

capitol, when he was summoned away, to be crowned with the 
unfading wreath of a heavenly immortality. 

But of all earthly honors which Tasso received, none equal 
the noble tribute of re spect rendered to him by the desper: ado 
chieftain, at the mention even of whose name all It: uy trembled, 
which the pen of Shelly has thus beautifully described : 


* On the watch he hes, 
Leveling his carbine at the passenger, 
And when his work is done, he dare not sleep. 
Time was, the trade was nobler, if not honest ; 
When they that robbed were men of better faith 
Than kines or pontitl ; when such reverence 
The poet drew, among the woods and wilds, 
A voice was heard that never bade to spare, 
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Cryimg aloud, ‘ Hence to the distant hills ; 
Tasso approaches ; he whose song beguiles 
The day of half its hours ; whose sorcery 
Dazzles the sense, turning our forest glades 
To lists that blaze with gorgeous armory, 
Our mountain caves to regal palaces $ 
Hence! nor descend ull be and his are gone. 


’?? 


Let him fear nothing. 


This is, indeed, a glorious token of the sway of genius over 
the common mind, and a rare proof of the irresistible power of 
wetry. Not to mention the almost idolatrous devotion which 

dante, Ariosto, and Bocaccio have received, the softening and 
‘refining influence which poetry exerts upon the mind of man, 
must be evident. This results from the very constitution of our 
nature, Which renders excessive indulgence in any thing, actu- 
ally pernicious; and thus, when man becomes surfeited with 
luxury or extravagance, poetry ministers to a sickly sentiment- 
alism, and breathes the atmosphere of effeminacy. But unite it 
with music, and how enchanting the harmony! The soul is en- 
raptured with delight. ‘Transported beyond this life, it seems 
an inhabitant of an ideal world; the realities of human exist- 
ence have no longer any charms for its affections. 

But, “nil sine magno vita labore dedit mortalibus,” says Hor- 
ace, and it is eminently true of the Italian, who spends his life 
in the midst of refinement, without end or aim, and, as a natu- 
ral consequent, his strength and energy of mind has gone like 
the dew before the rising sun. In the possession of those en- 
dowments, which, by their proper use, might have rendered him 
vigorous and happy, he has become indolent and supremely mis- 
erable. To confirm our position, we have but to turn to other 
nations of the past. Seio’s rocky isle! centuries ago she was 
the “land of the free, and the home of the brave ;” with the in- 
troduction of poetry, music, sculpture, and painting, both her 
liberty and her bravery departed ; and where now is the lovely 
isle? Let the muse of Byron answer : 


————"* On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now, 


The herote bosom beats no more.” 


She has passed away ; “ Fuit Ilium” is engraven indelibly on her 
time-honored barracks of rock. In like manner passed away 
the glory of Athens ; Sparta, too, lost all her proud ambition, 
and the subsequent career of both was marked by a course of 
luxury and extravagance, which eventually ended in their ruin: 
they listened to the song of the syren, and they fell. 
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Italy! we only think of it now as the land of departed glory. 
Her moss-clad walls, her overgrown walks, her gray, broken 
columns, are but so many memorials of her past greatness. Age 
has lett on her its impress; a change has passed over the nation, 
like the “spirit of a dream.” Has the dark, luxurious eye of 
beauty exerted so magic a sway upon the Italian character! It 
may be so, though we have no reason to believe that beauty 
was less fascinating in Italy’s more palmy days, than it now is. 
Perhaps the bewitching softness of the sunny clime has caused 
the strange alteration; still, we have reason to suppose, that its 
allurements have been always the same—its skies exhibit the 
same warm tints, its mountains and valleys, hills and dales, 
rivers and streamlets, still exist. We are inclined to believe, 
that it can be nothing else than the excessive devotion of the 
Italian to the fine arts, which has rendered the land, once so re- 
nowned, a mere proverb among the nations of the earth, a wreck 
on the sea of mind. 

Respecting the morals of Italy, individuals are too prone to 
draw erroneous conclusions. The character of the nation has 
been severely canvassed, and grave charges brought against 
it. Wrong impressions concerning it are undoubtedly con- 
veyed by the pen of the novelist, which are fostered by mere 
literary charlatans, who appear to take delight in propagating 
this species of literary scandal. But we are not to form an 
analogy between the ideal and the real, nor are we to suppose 
the characters of a Catharine, or a De Medici, the standard of 
virtue for the whole Italian people. There are many extenua- 
ting circumstances connected with their situation ; their mis- 
deeds we would not attempt to justify ; but “to err is human,” 
and let those who pride themselves so highly on their “ domestic 
comforts and fireside virtues,” restrain their outeries against 
the morals of Italy, till they have the opportunity, when placed 
in like circumstances with her unfortunate people, of putting 
their precepts into practice ; or, at least, allow the privilege of 
the old and tried rule, “to admit of no guilt till satisfactorily 
proved.” 

But though Italy has fallen, she is not always to remain in her 
present prostration. We would fain hope, that the star of her 
glory is destined to be again in the ascendant; with Petrarch, 
we are ready to exclaim, “ Unite, O Italy! and be once more 
free.” The day can not be far distant, when the nation, whose 
noble and robust forms were once models for an Angelo, shall 
rise from the obscurity and ignominy, into which she has volun- 
tarily plunged herself, and recover her departed glory. Italy is 
pets Ag but, as Sismondi truly remarks, “ her heart still beats 
with the love of liberty, virtue, and glory: she is chained and 
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covered with blood ; but she still knows her strength and her 
future destiny: she is insulted by those for whom she has open- 
ed the way to every improvement; but she feels that she is 
formed to take the lead again: and Europe will know no repose 
till the nation, which, in the dark ages, lighted the torch of civ- 
ilization with that of liberty, shall be enabled, herself, to enjoy 
the light which she created.” Rese, 


THE PROGRESS OF CIVIL LIBERTY. 


In most ages and nations, the condition of the great mass of 
mankind has been one of subjection and servitude. The few, 
who being possessed of power, have exercised rule over the 
multitude of their fellows; so far from regarding the happiness 
and well being of those whom they governed, have, in most 
cases, consulted only for their own pleasure and aggrandize- 
ment. But it is a gratifying fact, that man, however debased 
and degraded he may have been; however sunk in the scale of 
being, by reason of ignorance and the blighting influence of des- 
potism ; has never been wholly unconscious of his rights, nor 
utterly failed of being able to assert and maintain them. Hum- 
bled and cast down, he may have been; yet he has never dis- 
paired ; for hope is an immortal principle, never deserting man, 
even in the hour of trial and suffering, and whispering its words 
of consolation and encouragement, even to the oppressed and 
afflicted, 

Tyranny, though it could bind him in fetters, could not quench 
his free spirit. Destined for high and noble purposes, it rose su- 
perior to the ills of life, and bade him go forward in the march 
of improvement. Obedient to its promptings, men, after long 
enduring the evils of oppression and misrule, have from time to 
time united in attempts to rid themselves of the burden, which 
had been weighing them down, to throw off the yoke they had 
so unwillingly borne. “The history of man,” says one, “is that 
of a continued struggle for freedom.” And I know no more en- 
nobling thought than that, in the cause of liberty, the whole hu- 
man family may be regarded as fellow laborers. What it is 
ours now to enjoy, was not gained solely and entirely by our 
revolution, but rather by a series of revolutions, carried on 
during a period of many centuries; and by a connected study 
of these, we shall discover the advance of civil liberty, like that 
of civilization, is characterized by a slow but sure progress-— 
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The downfall of the Roman empire may justly be regarded 
us one of the most important events, which history records. 
Not improperly may it be termed a great revolution; and as 
such, the influence which it has exerted for good, upon the cause 
of man, can not be estimated. True, confusion of the social ele- 
ments, and the destruction of all that which centuries of civiliza- 
tion had accumulated, followed the inroad of the northern bar- 
baurians. But society had become stationary, or rather, was go- 
ing back, instead of pursuing its onward and natural progress ; 
and it was necessary the old order of things should be removed, 
that new institutions might spring up, better suited to the gene- 
ral spread of civilization, and the advance of the civilized 
world. Long betore the barbarian hordes came down upon the 
plains of Italy, Rome had ceased to be a free state. Corruption 
in the government was soon followed by corruption and degen- 
eracy in the people; and they, once so noble in their manly 
love for freedom, had become the willing slaves of emperors. 
Their conquerors, though fierce and savage, were unatlected by 
the palsying touch of refinement, and characterized by a strong 
love of personal independence. ‘They were the rough material, 
and as such, far better suited for the future purposes of society, 
than the effeminate sons of the south. 

Upon the ruins of the empire, arose the feudal system: an in- 
stitution, as it proved, peculiarly adapted for the spread of civil 
liberty, though under it, the great body of the people became 
slaves. The grasping power of the emperors, and the univer- 
sal, though necessary, obedience of all, to the will of a single 
mind, were the evils from which men had before been suffering. 
On the creation of the feudal system, however, power was 
transterred trom the hands of one, to those of many. Every 
baron, strong in castles and numerous retainers, became a petty 
sovereign ; protecting his vassals against the encroachments of 
the king, who, in turn, aided the people in resisting the oppres- 
sion of their lords. It is unnecessary to notice the many chan- 
ges, which, for centuries, the nations of Europe were constantly 
undergoing ; but it is suflicient to say, in all, something was 
gained to the popular cause. The free cities, which from time 
to time sprang up; the creation of the Italian republies ; and 
England, gifted with chartered rights; fully show the progress 
civil liberty was making. 

The Christian Church was by far the most important institu- 
tion saved from the common ruin, which followed the fall of 
Rome. Founded as it was upon the eternal principles of reli- 
gion, is was enabled to withstand the shock, before which all 
other things were thrown prostrate. On the reorganization of 
society, for better security or from interested motives, it allied 
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with the state ; and thus became an instrument in the hands of 
the crafty and designing, for enslaving, rather than exalting and 
blessing mankind. For Christianity, in its purity and simplicity, 
is the friend and companion of liberty. It discovers to man 
his exalted origin and future destiny; it breaks down artificial 
distinctions, and places all upon a common level—as children 
of the same father, brethren of the same great family. But for 
centuries was man deprived of its aid. The church claimed 
to herself supremacy in temporal, alike as in spiritual matters. 
And with very tyranny did it exercise the power it gained— 
cramping the free exercise of thought and opinion, burdening 
the mind with a load of error and superstition, and bringing 
dreadful vengeance upon the heads of those who would oppose 
its doctrines or escape its sway. 

This state of things, however, was not destined always to re- 
main. Men were not always to be cheated in matters which 
most of all concerned them; nor be retarded by that, which, if 
left to itself and its own workings, would have accelerated their 
onward progress. 

The Reformation was the event which awoke the nations 
from their dreamy slumber of —_ The reformers, set- 
ting at defiance the thunders of the Vatican, and seizing upon 
the same weapon of defense, so effectively used by the eloque nt 
Paul in combating the caveling sophists, boldly contended for 
man’s spiritual freedom, 

But though this was the grand object for which the friends of 
retorm had struggled with the hierare hy, it was not all that was 
gained. In that spirit of inquiry, called forth by the Reforma- 
tion, is its influence upon the cause of civil liberty especially 
to be estimated. Not satisfied with the correction of errors in 
the church, men began to investigate the nature and character 
of the other institutions about them. Not content with simply 
knowing that governments existed, they sought also to know 
whence their origin—why created. The public mind, daily 
expanding itself, was taking more comprehensive views of the 
rights and privileges of the governed, se rutinizing more closely 
the duties and powers of the governing, and in good time was 
prepared to remedy whatever defects were found e xisting ; and 
in which attempt was brought about the next great revolution 
we would notice. 

The government of England, for some centuries preceding 
the Reformation, was that of an absolute monarchy, constantly 
aiming at the suppression of popular liberty. But when the na- 
tional mind became liberalized, by emancipation from religious 
thraldom, it could hardly be supposed a struggle would not 
eventually be made for equal freedom in the body politic. The 
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reign of Charles was not more oppressive and tyrannical than 
that of many of his predecessors. Nor can we wonder that 
the murmurings of the people against prerogatives so long ex- 
ercised, sounded strange and harsh in his ear. But the time 
had come when men began to know and feel themselves to be 
oppressed, and earnestly demanded improvement in their politi- 
cal condition, The limits prescribed to sovereign power were 
Fa tuo indefinite and widely extended, while the old guar- 
anty of rights was no longer sullicient for the subject. The 
tide of public sentiment, strongly set in favor of popular power, 
wis re ady to swee p away the long established us: ives and arti- 
ficial distinctions, which savored too much of arbitrary author- 
ity, and se parate ‘d the king too far from the people. 

But the desired object was not to be gained without a strug- 
gle. For it could not be expected royalty would willingly yield 
to demands it considered unreasonable. ~The partic ulars of the 
contest need not be told. Enough, that victory declared itself 
in favor of liberty, and he who had attempted to stay its on- 
ward progress, was himself swept before it. 

The Restoration was certainly a favorable event; for not 
only did it save the people from the worst of all reigns, that of 
anarchy, but it served to bring England again into the same 
line of march in improvement with the continent; herself to be- 
come the honored leader of the van. 

But another revolution was to be witnessed, before the object 
for which men had so long been laboring, should be gained. 
That was ours, and in it was completed the work of centuries. 
The creation of our federal union forms a new era in the history 
of the world. Free governments had betore been tried, only 
upon a comparatively small scale; from their very nature and con- 
struction incapable of long endurance. While in our republic 
is seen a nation great in power and resources, by a well ordered 
arrangement preserving the peace and harmony of society 
within, and fully competent to repel all hostile attacks from 
abroad; in it are combined all the execellences of monarchy 
and democracy. and at the same time equally removed from 
the evils of both. And it is not too much to say, we have at 
length reached that perfection in free institutions, upon which 
no improvement can be made. Since the estab lishment of our 
government, the advance of civil liberty has been characterized 
by a rapid progress. The French Re volution, following, as it 
did, immediate ‘ly upon our own, regenerated Europe. The free 
principles, scattere ‘d broad-cast during that memorable contest, 
cannot, by any effort of crowned heads, be rooted out. Says 
one, “the ghost of revolution is staring them everywhere in 
the face, whether they look to Italy or Spain, to Portugal or 
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Belgium, France or Poland, England or Germany. Nor is it 
contined there—it is haunting Turkey and Egypt, and convuls- 
ing Asia and Africa. Herein consists the immortality of prin- 
ciples, which, once born to light, can not, by any earthly power, 
be deprived of their action, until they have produced all the ul- 
timate consequences resulting from their single and combined 
application. No intolerance, no persecution, no martyrdom, can 
prevent their promulgation ; and they seem to acquire even an 
additional momentum from every obstacle they meet in their 
progress.” B. 


THE SERENADE. 


Dow’r pish! reader, and exclaim, * Nonsense! stuff!” with all 
the other dignified epithets usually applied to the labored pro- 
ductions of poor authors, when they have unfortunately selected 
a title for their effusions that does not accord with the thousand 
different tastes of a thousand different individuals ; for what I 
am about to relate to thee of “ hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the immi- 
nent muddy ditch,” is fact, which thou wilt acknowledge I have 
good reason to remember for many along year. Theretore, dear 
reader, do not decide upon the intrinsic merit of our produc- 
tion from its unostentatious title; but see if thou canst not laugh 
at the scenes here portrayed: for be assured that we have often 
laughed and roared again, when the recollection of them, asso- 
ciated as they are with the serio-comico faces of our old cro- 
nies, obtrude themselves upon the mind, at times, with all the 
vividness of present reality. 

Thus much premised, then, let us to our story ; for if we have 
enticed thee thus far, we presume thou art all impatience for us 
to begin. It will, however, be necessary, before proceeding any 
farther, according to the rules laid down by professed rhetori- 
cians in particular, and by story-writers in general, to define our 
position; that is, to inform thee of the where, the when, and the 
what. ‘To the first query, as to the where, I answer, New York: 
to the second, as to the when, | reply, In the month of February, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six: and to the third, the what, 
Why, a serenade ! 

A serenade! Didst ever go a serenading? If not, I'll be 
bound thou'lt be no more anxious to venture upon one, after thou 
hast perused these adventures, than thou wast before. But to 
the narration—for there appears to be some danger of anticipa- 
ting the catastrophe—and I ought to propitiate thy favor for be- 
ing thus prolix in my introduction, by Lente asking forgiveness. 
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To begin, then: On the afternoon of a day remarkably mild 
for the season of the year, as was evidence “d by the ove rllow- 
ing kennels of the street, and the constant spl: ishing of the soft, 
wet masses of snow thrown upon the side-walks by the frequent 
massage of carts and carriages, after having enjoined the porters 
to look well to the fires be ‘fore “loc king up). * we secured the 
books and iron safe, and depositing the ke ‘ys, Which by the way, 
consisted of masses of brass, weighing somewhat less than a 
forty-two pound shot, causing the unlucky wight upon Whom ts 
devolved the Important duty of bearing them, to decline his Op- 
posite shoulde ‘rat an angle of some twe nty-five degre CS, in orde r 
to maintain his equilibrium, we sallied forth for our home, yeleped 
a private boarding-house ; albeit our home consisted of one room, 
the privacy of which was usually shared by three or four other 
" hale fellows,” each one of whom e nyove “dan equi 4 tithe to the 
sole occupancy. Passing rapidly up ] Maiden Lane, with the very 
laudable intention of part: king of a slight supper, as usual, (par 
necessite,) and then, having nothing especial on hand, of spend- 
ing the evening at the theater, we espied an old friend coming 
toward us, with all the air of a man who has something very 
important to communicate, and seems remarkably glad to see 
you, in proportion to the importance of his communteation, or 
to the magnitude of the favor he wishes to obtain. 

“Harry, ny dear boy, how are you!” he sung out, when at 
the distance of full ten feet, with his arm extended and the five 
digits at its extremity, protruded in such a manner as to bear a 
very striking resemblanee to the open frame of a lady’s fan ; 
“you are the very fellow | was looking for. Where have you 
kept yourself this age | Why, l haven't seen you since last 
week,” 

“No very long time that, is it, Tom, to so busy a man as you 
are? Besides, you always know where to find me, if you wish 
to see me very much.” 

“Yes, yes, | know that, Harry, so we won't say any thing 
more about it. But see here: | want to engage your coopera- 
tion in a little affair of mine, to-night, and was just going down 
to ask you to ace company me, n 

“ Not ‘ called out, at last, are you, Tom? Remember, I have 
always warned you against paying so much attention to every 
lady with whom you become acquainted, telling you that sooner 
or later you would ‘catch a tartar, in the person of some of- 
fended lover.” 

“Stop, stop, Harry! you are always carping at me about the 
ladies. I really be lieve you are envious of my supe rior fortune. 
Now, as for my getting into a duel on account of the ladies, why . 
bless you! they always contrive to get me out of a scrape, when- 


vou wu is 
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ever I get into one, without any trouble at all on my part. But 
I believe they always contrive to get me into it first. I liked to 
have forgotte n that. But to the point : I'm going out serena- 
ding to-night, and I want you to go with me. I've been out 
almost every pleasant night ‘for the last fortnight, all alone. You 
know that’s more ace ording to the beau monde, and more lover 
like. ‘To-night | am determined to have a glorious one. Let's 
see, there will be yourselt”— 

“Don't be in a hurry, Tom,” said 1, “for you know it takes 
two to make a bargain, and | have no idea of staying out in the 
street all night, wading through mud and snow up to one’s knees, 
and catching a premonitory cough to boot. And besides, I’m 
not acquainted with any ladies, and as to standing under a win- 
dow for an hour or two, roaring out sentime mtal songs at one 
extremity, While the other is freezing fast to the pavement, it’s 
ridiculous ; | won't do it, and that’s poz.” 

“ Now don’t refuse, Harry, for my sake go with us. I have 
anticipated the pleasure of your company so much, that it 
would really be cruel, quite cruel, to disappoint me.” By the 
by. this appealing to one’s own sake, for the purpose of overcom- 
ing objections, appears to be quite a popular thing at present— 
ane plus ultra that can’t be got round, as if one was under the 
most sacred obligation to perform whatever is required for every 
body's sake in general, and somebody’s sake in particular. “And 
further, Harr y, you needn't be at all alarmed for your health, for 
we shall ride; and as for singing, why, we won't call upon you 
at all, for there will be Bob Wilson and myself, with the ‘ight 
guitar, and we will have a first rate time. Say you will 0, 
Harry, and you will lay me under obligations to you for ever.” 

“What, is Bob really to make one of the company! There 
will be sport, sure enough, if Bob Wilson is to have any thing 
to do with the affair. Well,” said 1, “I’m half a mind to go :” 
more desirous, however, of seeing the sport and enjoying a 
hearty laugh, than from any pleasure anticipated from the sere- 
nade itself, or from any desire of disturbing the slumbers of 
veaceful families, and dragging young ladies from their warm 
eds, to stretch their necks out of the window, at the imminent 
hazard of colds and consumptions, for the very important purpose 
of listening to the cracked strains of a broken down guitar, and 
the still more questionable music of two or three male voices, 
striving to imitate the trills and quavers of some popular singer, 
in a style sufficiently horrid to drive a prima donna of the op- 
era to distraction. “But, Tom, on — thought, I recollect 
that | had resolved to see Knowles’ Virginius to-night, and as 
it is the last he performs, I must therefore beg of you to hold me 
excused, or duber your serenade to some other night.” 
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“It will be impossible to do that, as Bob and myself have ar- 
ranged every thing for to-night. Your going to the play need 
be no obstacle to your accompanying us, as we shall not want 
to start until the play is over. You must go, Harry. 1 won't 
accept any excuse whatever. You will find us at Palmo’s, 
waiting for you, with a carriage, at precisely half past cleven. 
So, good bye, till then, and au revoir.” 

So saying, he shot away as rapidly as he came, whilst I pur- 
sued my way homeward, cogitating upon the probability of 
losing a night’s sleep, wet feet, colds, coughs, etc. 1 was, how- 
ever, fully resolved to go, for there was no doubt, in my mind, 
of good sport, and a hearty laugh at ‘Tom's expense, and was 
equally confident of a ridiculous result to the whole affair, as 
Bob Wilson, the very incarnation of fun and mischiet, was to 
make one of the trio, and would avail himself of every oppor- 
tunity that offered to turn the whole of the serenade into ridi- 
cule ; an affair, however, which ‘Tom looked upon in an entirely 
different light, considering it as one of the most etlicient means 
of contributing to the gratification of the feminine gender, and 
it was always an axiom with him, that we of the interior order 
of human kind, are under the most sacred obligations to perform 
every thing in our power, that is calculated to produce so lauda- 
ble a result. 

Before entering upon the description of our adventure, it will 
not be considered quite malapropos to premise somewhat briefly 
concerning the characters of the two individuals above named, 
since they were to be the principal performers in the scenes—the 
stars, so to speak—while your humble servant was not to ap- 
pear in character, but was simply taken as a kind of supernu- 
merary, perhaps to join in a chorus, now and then, when ne- 
cessary, and to “ make himself generally useful,” as the adver- 
tisements have it. 

Tom Wyckoff was the very beau ideal of a Jady’s man. And 
to any one who has ever seen any of that genus—for | hardly 
think there is diversity enough among them to warrant any sub- 
ordinate grade—it is sutlicient merely to mention the fact. Fall- 
ing desperately in love with every girl he met, he was equally 
devoted to all, and never particular in his attentions to any one, 
more than for a single quadrille or waltz, or, at the extent, for 
an entire evening. Consequently he was amazingly popular 
with the ladies generally. If destitute of a beau, they never 
hesitated to call upon Tom, and he, “ kind, clever soul,” was al- 
ways but too happy to accede to any thing required of him by 
his divinities. To-night you might see him promenading Broad- 
way with one lady, to-morrow sipping ice creams with another 
at Thompson's, and the next at Niblo’s with another, and so on 
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for the year round. No one was so graceful in the cotillion, so 
tender and careful in the waltz, or so animated in the gallopade, 
as this prince of beaux. Did some unfortunate one want a part- 
ner! Despairing of a volunteer, she would always fall back 
on Tom W yekotl, as a kind of corps de réserve. ‘Though he 
was thus general in his attentions, we must not suppose that 
Tom was entirely destitute of the “ milk of human kindness,” or 
as altogether insensible to the power and fascinations of beauty ; 
for he was sometimes shrewdly suspected, when unobserved, of 
indulging in certain little attentions and familiarities, which, had 
they taken place in public, would have essentially injured his 
established character of a complete ladies’ man. Besides, if his 
partner in a waltz chanced to be remarkably pretty—an event, 
however, that rarely occurred, in consequence of the manner 
in which his partners were usually obtained—she sometimes 
complained that Tom became so much excited in the exercise, 
as to be subject to certain spasmodic agitations of the arms, 
somewhat similar to those involuntary movements produced 
by an electrical shock from Lane’s discharging electrometer, 
much to the discomposure of the lady’s nerves, and, what was 
of infinitely more importance, to the evident derangement 
of certain superfluous articles of a lady’s outward accoutre- 
ments, upon Which some three or four hours’ labor, and pins 
ad infinitum, had been expended, in order to produce an ap- 
pearance of negligence, a desideratum which ‘Tom had now 
eflectually accomplished, without much apparent effort. This 
was ‘Tom's general character. He had no talent, nor any ineli- 
nation for business. The ladies were the springs of all his ac- 
tions, the objects of all his efforts. If they were suited, he con- 
sidered the very end and object of his being was accomplished. 
Not a fashionable lady that “trod the pave,” but he was inti- 
mately acquainted with, and she had ever a smile fer him. It 
made not the slightest ditlerence concerning what particular one 
you might inquire, Tom would give you her whole pedigree, 
her circumstances, how many beaux she had had, and if mar- 
ried, how many she had ji/ted, before that desirable event had 
taken place, how many children she now had, and what were 
their names, with many other family matters, all equally inte- 
resting and equally important; but if single, he would mention 
over her love aflairs—if indeed she had been so fortunate as to 
have been engaged in any—in which he always contrived to 
represent himself as quite a distinguished actor ; he would also 
recount how many chances there existed of her marriage, and 
when, and likewise how many there were per contra ; he would 
then foot the columns, strike the balance, and charge it to profit 
and loss, according as one or the other exceeded, with as much 
complacency, and with a decidedly more business-like air, than 
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he ever struck a balance on his cash-book. Such was his char- 
acter in reference to the ladies. It was only in their atmos- 
phere he appeared to breathe, and to gain their favor, was to 
him the very acme of human hap pine ss. In proportion, how- 

ever, as he rose in the estimation of the female sex, Tom sunk 
in that of hisown. For but a few men are so obtuse in percep- 
tion, as not to discover, that the only way to secure popu- 
larity with the opposite sex, is to lower the dignity of their 
own. He that can assume the most efleminacy, t ilk the most 
solt nonsense, and give utterance to the stalest and silliest wit- 
ticisms, in short, who can give occasion for the most giggling— 
for this affords an opportunity for displaying the dentals, and 
the ladies are somewhat distinguished for their proneness to 
this exhibition ; albeit, in the great majority of instances, the 
dentist, instead of nature, is entitled to all the credit of it—will 
most certainly ascend, with rapid strides, to the very summit of 
popularity. Hence, if a stranger inquired of any one of Tom's 
acquaintances, what kind of a fellow he was, the latter would 
very gravely tap his forehead with his fore-finger, and then, 
transferring the said digit to the side of his nasal appendage, he 
would tap the latter, very significantly, meaning, doubtless, by 
the former motion, that should you knock upon the similar part 
of Tom's cranium, you would find nobody at home, and by the 
latter, that there was probably something green somewhere. 

Irom the foregoing, a pretty good idea may ‘be gathered of his 
character. It is, neverthe less, but justice to say, that he was 
generous, to a fault, good-natured to all, but— 

It is a somewhat more difficult task to tell, what was the real 
character of Bob Wilson, or even what it was not. Every 
thing at times, and nothing long. A kind of Caleb Quotem in 
character. If, however, any thing predominated, it was an ir- 
reconcilable hatred of women, a strong love of mischief, and 
an irrepressible delight of annoying and ridiculing Tom Wyck- 
off. The latter alle dg d that Bob had been the “ victim of an 
unrequited affection,” and was, even now, suffe ring the keen 

angs of disappointment, from a passion “ nipt i’ the bud,” and 
ions his antipathy to the female sex, and his contempt of him, 
as their avowed and redoubtable champion. All this the for- 
mer stoutly denied, and if a visage more than peculiarly rubi- 
cund, and an eye whose every glance was fun, betokening the 
flame that burned within, were any evidence in his favor, I 
should deem Bob Wilson the victim of almost any thing else 
than disappointed love. 

The reader being thus inducted into a knowledge of the cha- 
racters with whom he has to do, will the more readily appre- 
ciate the subsequent details. 


[ro Be continveD. } 
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EPILEGOMENA. 


We lke old customs. And of all the old customs which have sprang up within our 
College remembrance, none strikes us as more pleasing or uppertant, than the practice 
of writing the Epilegomena. We know not why it is, but we never take up the Epi- 
legomena, but our thoughts at once recur to the days of our childhood, the period of our 
Freshman sojourn, when we were comparatively unknown among our companions, 
and every thing in College lite was tinged with a romance of its own. Those haleyon 
days of youth—how quickly have they passed—stll bright in memory’s perspective, 
as when life first was young, in which the Epilegomena bore so conspicuous a part! 
And now that the illusion has passed away—that we have peeped behind the scenes— 
we still cling to the Epilegomena, as to an old and tned friend. Nay, more, to speak 
of what pertains to ourself, we have often thought that it was invented expressly for 
the Editor—as a sort of literary play ground, where, dofling for a wile cap and quill, 
he may indulge in a sociable tete-a-tete with the Reader. Ladies, it is said, write 
their minds in the postseript; and thus our Epilegomena will be found often to contain 
the gist of our communications. How often, too, has the luckless sinner, who has in 
vain sought in other ways for a passport to the temple of fame, found his last chance 
fur umimortality m the concluding page of the Magazine! But, to quote trom a MS. in 


UUr possession 
“On every page Castalian dews are shed, 
But on the /aet in rich profusion spread.” 


Ten o'clock! Reader! A tine fire is blazing in the apartment, or rather a stove, 
which probably suggested the idea, around which are congregated as merry a set of 
tellowsas were ever, perhaps, to be met with in so narrow a compass. The occasion 
is evidently an extraordinary one—indeed you might gather from the countenance ot 
the group, that something unportant is going on—a conviction enhanced indeed by the 
number of papers here and there scattered upon the floor, in various directions. At 
lirst sight, indeed, you might suppose the place an eating establishment, as has been 
strongly conjectured in regard to certain /tferary societies in near proximity to the above 
mentioned neighborhood ; [witness the innumerable number of pigeon’s wings, neck- 
bones, We., visible, especially after a night's debauch—illustrating, doubtless, the 
doctime of the existence of an antediluvian periodj—a second glance, however, will 
show quite a diflerent sort of affair—an intellectual repast. But, hark! there is a 
sudden bustle in the room—the Speaker has taken the chair. 

** Order, gentlemen !” 


* * * * * * * . e * 


** It becomes necessary, before entering on the business of the evening, to adopt 
some name for our association.” 


* The Franklins!" exclaims one. “ The Bedlamites '” echoes another. 

The last remark was followed by a general sally of laughter, in which all joined. 

“The Inamorati!’ vociferated a meimber from the opposite side of the house—a 
large, portly personage, whose capacious mouth and huge corporeal rotundity, wad- 
dhng to and fro, like a man in a fit of sea-sickness, or a duck in a thunder-storm, ren- 
dered him decidedly the most prominent member in the house—‘ the Inamorati !” 
the name is classical, you know, besides— 


“Ay! ay! we'll give it a classical christe ning, too,” responded another of the vir- 
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tuosos, Whose rubicund face and ruddy complexion showed hun a devotee to the “ rosy 
god,” ‘‘as JEneas did—a mistake—Anchises—" 


” Magnum erateTa corona 
Induit, implevitque mero, Divosque vocavit 


Stans celsa in puppi 


And suiting the action to the word, with one hand flourishing abowe his head, aud the 
other employed in desenbing a parabola, his toot slipped, and down came the honorable 
member, rolling upon the floor, in any thing but a classical style of pertormanes 

* Hat ha! he has the floor!” exclaumed one 


* Tpelus ante oculos ingens a vertice pontus 
In puppim terit; excutitur pronus magister 
Volvitur in caput,” 

subjomed another 

The crest-fallen member poked himself up, and muttering something about the “* mu 
talulity of human affairs,” resumed his position for the evening. 

. * * * * . , * . . 

* Now, gentlemen,” says the Speaker, ‘the business of the evening 

On the proclamation of the abovementioned order, there was evidently considera- 
ble stir among the * Inamorau.” Bufo, the individual abovementioned, sat belt up 
right—Phiogiston squared himself around, *‘ to take an observation” —Ichabod, who 
had been sitting at an angle of forty-five degrees with the wall, resumed the contem- 
plation of his boots; while Flamingo thrust his hands into his breeches pockets, and 
then—drew them out again. 

* What order will you take upon the articles, gentlemen ' 

**] move they be taken singly,” observed Flamingo, at the seme time thrusting in 
his dexter appendage. 

Reader, have you ever seen an Editor's box’? It so, you have doubtless some 
tolerable idea of the nondescript character of such an article, and the multitunous nature 
of its contents. Something like this, was the box in question, and as the contents 
rolled out one after another, we bad time to glance only atthe titles, some of which 
we take down. ‘** Last Words and Confessions’—** O, No! we'll never Mention” 

** The Vital Interests of our Country’—Dearest Maiden”—* ©, Come to the Bower" 
—** OF all the circumstances” —** To 8." &e. Xe 

** A tine dish,” says Flamingo, “to judge from their contents.” 

“ Why—Yes!—No !” responded Phlogiston, at the same time drawing out of the 
box above alluded to, a dorument! which had the appearance of having been well 
worn, this being doubtless the first time of its appearance—* a note, too, ‘pon honor 

** Jucia, or the Heart that Loves but Once.” 

“ Mesers. E-ditora—Atter congratulating you on your present situation, allow me to bow before your 
editorial throne, and pay the homage due to your rank in the literary world, [a salvo, we presume, | 
or rather to the literary atmosphere of Old Yale. And may it not be deemed presumption in me, who 
have been so peculiarly unfortunate in every department of literature, since my arrival beneath 
these classic shades, to present to your kind consideration and clemency, thie balf- matured offepring 
of my ‘genius,’ and beg of you that you will treat her with all the love and affection, so naturally 
bestowed upon the first-born,* [still-born!) She is indeed the idol of my heart, and should she not 
meet your approbation, gently wrap the folds of her dress about ber, and send her back to her pater 
nal roof. lam, Gentlemen, yours, respectfully, MILA.” 

“Hat hat” exclaimed Ichabod, “‘ he had better give us his directions—but what 
follows ?”" 


* Julia 
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* Her gracetul arms in meekness bending 
Across her gently budding breast.” 


” 


“ Beauty, when unadorned, adorned the most,” observed Flamingo, significantly.— 
* But, to pass on? — 

Here followed sundry articles—Criticisma, Essays, Sonnets, &c., too numerous to 
mention, all of which, more or less, met with the same fate. 

* But what is this?” suddenly exclauned Ichabod, who had been rummaging the con- 
tents of the depository above named, at the same time holding up to view the better 
part of an epistle, though whether mandatory, piscatory, or amatory, could not be de- 
termined—* faith, a Sonnet” — 

“TO 8—. 
“The moon and stars is riz on high, 
The summer sun shines in the sky, 
And so does Bally's dark blue eye, 
When owls and bats at night de fly.” 


“*Pon honer, a specumen of the bathos,” exclaimed Phiogiston.” 


* Sore eyes,” echoed Flam. 

We looked for Buto—he had evacuated. 

Meanwhile, Flamingo had been engaged in examining the contents of the box, and 
at length drew out from among the pile of papers, a manuscript, folded over and over, 
with the most scrupulous care. ‘ Faith, an Epic—here gues a stanza :” 

“THE FISHERMAN—A POEM—/n Two Parts. 
* His was the task, when summer suns were glowing, 
His was the task, when autumn winds were blowing, 
His was the task, when winter's snows were snowing, 
He catching erad fish, and his dad a-rowing.” 


*Tlat ha!” exelauned Fidget, who had before been unobserved, ‘* his muse must 
have caught a tartar.” 

* Ora cold,” reyoined Phiogiston, “ to judge from the character of the performance.”’ 

We looked at Ichabod. That worthy individual had been for some time turning 
violently about in his chair, his face twisted in a thousand convolutions, in short, 
exhibiting the manifest appearance of a man about to say something. At last, out it 
came. “Gentlemen, | have a conundrum to propose to you. Why is a poetaster like 
one of the canine species ? Dye give it up? "Cause he’s perpetrating dog-gerel !!!" 

This was too much. We had already been for some time ina state of titillation, but 
this last stroke of the ridiculous completely upset our center of gravity, and we rolled 
out of the room—having first passed a resolution for adjournment indefinitely. 


The tollowing notices were afterward found in the room, as the result of the eve- 
ning'’s deliberations. 

“* T.”" is rejected. 

** Stanzas to lanthe,” are best—let alone. 

We have not yet turned over the ** Leaf in the Life of an Old Bachelor.” 

* Twilight Musings,” are deferred—for a more sombre mood. 


** Reflections on a Skeleton,” are respectfully declined. 


* The Spirit of Poesy,” hardly strong enough for our gustatory organ. 
** Arcturus” has set. 


o*. Communications forthe next number must be handed in immediately 





